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Foreword 



This report attempts to “tell it like it was" at the First National Home Start Conference, through a journalistic 
reporting of the many sessions and activities that occurred during the week of April 3-7, 1972, in St. Louis, Missouri. 

The report was written by Home Start Program Associate Mrs. Sherry Kapfer and is based on more than 400 pages 
of notes she and Mrs, Christine Harris took during the Conference. All Conference photographs were taken by Mr. Ed 
Kapfer, Jr, 

We have tried to make the report both readable and useful. We want it to serve not only as a memento of a 
wonderful Home Start week, but also as a reference and resource for further Home Start efforts. 

Our thanks go to Mr. Richard Orton, Mrs. Christine Harris, Mrs. Mary Washburn, Mr. Oscar Lott, Dr. Esther Kresh, 
Mrs. Deria Moore, and Miss Linda Fox for their helpful comments and assistance in editing the manuscript. 



Ruth Ann O’Keefe, Ed. D. 
Director 
Home Start 
MayS, 1972 



Home Start Program Associates 
Washington, D.C. 

Miss Florence Seguin 
Mrs. Sherry Kapfer 
Mrs. Deria Moore 



For further information regarding this report, 
please contact: 

Home Start 

c/o Office of Child Development 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
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Zigler Greets Participants at 
Home Start Conference 




Dr . Edward Zigler , Director , 
Office of Child Development , was 
imable to attend the Conference 
personally and sent the following 
letter , w/hWj appeared in the Home 
Start Conference Program 




department or HEALTH, education, and welfare 

Office Of THE SECRETARY 
* O tOI MM 
WARM I NO TOM. DC Mil 

Offer Of CHILD 
PfVlLVfWIM 



GREETINGS TO ALL PARTICIPANTS, HOHE START NATIONAL CONFERENCE, ST. LOUIS 



The opening of this conference heralds another major step In the nation’s 
march toward better development of our children In the early years of life. 
Great strides, of course, have already been made In providing more programs 
for comprehensive child development at Head Start and other cormunlty centers. 
But we are at least equally comnltted to strengthening and supplementing 
child development In the home. And I see in your presence at this confer- 
ence clear evidence that each of you shares this conmitment---to the 
successful development of children through the education, security, good 
health, and love that parents may provide to their own children In their 
own homes. 



He in OCD, together with other organizations and Individuals, some of whom 
are attending this conference, have devoted considerable time and effort to 
the task Of preparing the Home Start plan. Even so, It Is only a plan*-- 
a plan for a national, experimental and demonstration program of manaqeable 
size. It is now your responsibi 1 1 ty to test the plan by transforming it 
into the reality of an operating program. 

Although we have furnished you with some guidelines, they are not set In 
concrete. Hhat you do this year will only be a good foundation for doing 
something better next year. He are looking to you, and to the participating 
families, to produce better ideas and working models. This means you will 
have a great deal of freedom to experiment and Innovate. 

Therefore, I send you no dicta, no admonishments, and only three suggestions: 
First, I think you should be wel 1 -prepared for finding that your greatest 
challenges may not be to locate and obtain suitable materials, or to decide 
on effective techniques for use by the parents with their children, as impor- 
tant as these may be---but rather how to gain the confidence of the parents. 

Second, it is not likely that a complicated or high-pressure approach will 
find enthusiastic acceptance; parents can be quickly frustrated and discouraged 
If they find themselves In a morass of materials and procedures. 

Finally, careful , regular, and thorough written documentation of your exper- 
iences, progress, gains, successes, difficulties, and failures Is going to 
be iffinensely important when the time Is on us to complete the evaluation 
phase and make decisions about the future directions for Home Start. 

In closing, I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you on the excellent 
w>rk you have done In preparing for the operation of the 15 Hotr Start programs 
that are to be inaugurated this year. I will certainly be one among a great 
many who will be following your work with Intense interest. 

Sincerely, 

r — ' 

Edward Z1gl*T 
Director 
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O’Keefe Launches Conference 




In her opening remarks at the First National Home 
Start Conference* held April 3-7. 1972 in St. Louis. Dr. 

Ann O’Keefe noted that attendees represented a diverse 
mix of pioneers in the home visiting field. They included 
representatives from the 15 Office of Child Development- 
funded programs, representatives from other home-based 
programs. OCI) Regional Representatives, OCD Headquar- 
ters staff, specialists in early childhood education. State 
and Regional Training Officers. Head Start and Home 
Start parents, evaluation contractors, exhibitors, and 
guests. 

After welcoming these confeVence participants. Dr. 

O'Keefe briefly described the history of the OCD Home 
Start effort. 

In September 1971. Dr. O’Keefe was loaned by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission to the Office of Child 
Development as Acting Director for Home Start. In 
October a planning conference was held in Washington to 
discuss tentative plans for Home Start and assist in 
formulating Home Start Guidelines . The official Home 
Start Guidelines were written in November. By December. 

15 programs had been nominated to receive OCD funds* 
and representatives from these programs met in Chicago 
to discuss preparation of their proposals. 

In January of 1972* the 15 programs submitted 
finished proposals, which were reviewed in Washington, 

D.C. by a panel of OCD Headquarters and Regional staff 
members and several consultants. Grants processing began 
in February and March and, as of April 3, 1972. more 
than one-half of the fifteen programs had received their 
funds. 

Dr. O’Keefe, noting that Home Start was 7 months old. 
compared it with a premature baby, both still in need of 
the help of an incubator and lots of tender* loving care in 
order to survive. 1 

In closing, she remarked that although the job of a 
Home Start home visitor requires competencies in a great 
many areas (education, child-rearing, nutrition* etc.), so 
docs the job of a mother. She added she was confident 
that Home Start’s home visitors would be prepared to 
handle their jobs with skill, warmth, and dignity. 
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Orton Says Head Start 
‘Renewal’ Plan Will 
Include Home Start 




The Head Start Program will undergo an extensive 
3*ycar “renewal’* process during the next few years, 
according to Mr. Richard Orton. Director, Bureau of Head 
Start and Child Service Programs for the Office of Child 
Development, Washington. 

In his keynote address April 3 at tiic National Home 
Start Conference in St. Louis, Mr. Orton said that as a* 
result of a recently completed extensive review of the 
Head Start Program, a major effort will be undertaken to 
siiift tiie focus of each local Head Start from a “program 
with many centers** to a “center with many programs.’* 



Due to these research findings, the 3*ycar plan to 
improve Head Start includes the following major 
points: (1) improving the current program and examining 
standards for each program component, (2) gradually 
allowing and encouraging more flexibility and options to 
local programs, and (3) expanding the number of experi- 
mental programs (such as Health Start. Home Start, 
programs for the handicapped, etc.). 

Head Start, he said, would take on a greater role of 
information gathering and dispensing telling local pro- 
grams what kinds of services have worked successfully, so 
they can select their means of delivering these services 
wisely. 

“Within that context. Home Start can be one of many 
available program choices.** Mr. Orton continued. “Home 
Start won't supersede Head Start; it won’t grow swiftly 
and die: it probably won’t expand dramatically as a 
demonstration program; and it will not be a massive 
Federal intervention into what is essentially a family 
responsibility. It can, however, be an effective way to 
work with families and to help families do a better job 
when 'they so choose,** 

The research review, based on almost 350 monitoring 
reports and Census Bureau data for 1%7-bO, indicated 
that, by and large, a creditable job has been done so far to 
achieve Head Start objectives. Mr. Orton said. On the 
other hand, it showed that in some Head Start programs, 
certain services were not being delivered with the quality 
and comprehensiveness desired, and there were definite 
indications that Head Start was becoming too orthodox or 
getting into a rut. he added. 

“With the current state of our knowledge of how 
children grow and develop, it is hard to synthesize an 
optimum developmental process for children." Mr. Orton 
remarked. “However. Head Start is not sufficiently using 
the resources it has on hand. There should also be 
continuity for children enrolled in Head Start, once they 
leavethe^program.*’ 

For file complete text of Mr. Orton's address, see 
page 35 . 



Lally and Wescott Warn of 
Problems in Home Start 




Dr. J. Ronald Lally. Director of 
Syracuse University’s Childrens’ 
Center, said he found eleven major 
problems in implementing home- 
based programs using home visitors. 

In his April 3 presentation to the 
Home Start Conference, based on 
his experience with three home 
intervention programs (in Florida, 
Tennessee, and New York), Dr. 
Lally listed the following problems 
in home-based programs: 

(1) Home visitors too often 
work with the child, rather than the 
parents. 

(2) Home visitors often separate 
emotional and cognitive develop- 
ment. when in fact they should be 
integrated. 

(3) Home visitors tend to be too 
rigid in the use of cognitive materi- 
als. 

(4) Often home visitors are in- 
clined to set up formal activities, 
rather than allowing for more infor- 
mal give-and-take. 

(5) Home visitors concentrate 
too often on reinforcing and re- 
warding the child and don’t provide 
enough reward and enjoyment for 
the parents and siblings. 

(6) The role of the home visitor 
is too narrowly defined in many 
cases; rather it should be broadly 
defined to allow the home visitor to 
be a parent advocate. 



(7) Often dependency on the 
home visitors develops, when their 
goal should be to help the parents 
become more independent and 
self-su fficicnt. 

(8) In many instances, the 
middle -class model of child-rearing 
is used exclusively, father than at- 
tempting to assess the individual 
situation and strengths of each fam- 
ily. 

(9) Home visitors too often arc 
Uninterested in evaluation when in 
fact they need to know what they 
have accomplished to help them do 
a better job. 

(10) Home visitors should be 
allowed and encouraged to present 
their ideas of what should be in- 
cluded in their in-service training. 

(11) The limits of home visit 
programs arc often not defined well 
enough for home visitors so that 
they can help their families find the 
particular kind of service most rele- 
vant to family needs. 

“As goals for home visitors," Dr. 
Lally said. “;hey should attempt to 
act as a support of, not a substitute 
for, families. In addition, they 
should consider the long-range as 
well as short-range goals of home 
intervention and try to holster the 
permanent environment of the 
child, so if the funds arc cut off or 
the program changes, the child will 
still benefit.'* 

(For the complete text of Dr, 
Lally a speech, see page 38), 



Following Dr. Lally’s remarks, 
Mrs. Bitty Wescott, Director of the 
OCD Home Start program in Fair- 
banks. Alaska, mentioned several 
problems that her Head Start pro- 
gram has encountered in attempting 
to include Home Start in its opera- 
tions. High on her list were misread- 
ing of the Home Start Guidelines , 
finding problems in the ongoing 
program that should have been 
dealt with before, misunderstand- 
ing the guidelines for recruiting 
families into Home Start, difficul- 
ties in showing parents how to 
stimulate their children, and prob- 
lems in helping children continue to 
gain after leaving the program and 
entering the school system. 

“We also have several problems 
peculiar to Alaska/’ Mrs. Wescott 
explained. u Wc have many newly 
urbanized people, over half of 
whom arc native Alaskan, and we 
must deal with a large matriarchy. 
Therefore, we must learn to accept 
the fact that there arc many ways 
to organize a family using other 
structures than the accepted hus- 
band-wife team, and we must ac- 
cept the family as it is. It is our 
hope that our paraprofcssionals will 
bring the understanding necessary 
to do this io this task.” 
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Paraprofessionals Cited as Superwomen 




“Are we creating a group of 
paraprofcssional superwomen as 
our home visitors?” asked Dr. Paul 
Vicinanza, OCD Home Start Rep* 
rcsentative, Region III. The ques- 
tion was posed in response to re- 
marks by Dr. Lally and Mrs. 
Wcscott on problems in home-based 
programs. 

“Home visiting is indeed a diffi- 
cult job; it requires skills, empathy, 
the ability to refer the family to 
proper services, and the capacity to 
act as an ombudsman for the entire 
family ” said Dr. Vicinanza. “How- 
ever” lie added, “Pm sure our 
Home Start home visitors will, with 
proper training, be able to do all of 
these things.” 



Other panel members echoed 
these sentiments but combined 
optimism with caution regarding 
the potential problems and pitfalls 
of home visiting. Mrs. Juanha Har- 
ris, Head Start parent and member 
of the National Head Start Ad Hoc 
Steering Committee, stressed the 
importance of planning with the 
people who will be affected by the 
program. 

Dr. Susan Gray, former director 
of the Tennessee Demonstration 
and Research Center for Early Edu- 
cation (DARCEE) program, urged 
home visitors to accept the parents 
as they are and to build a trusting 
relationship (rather than threaten- 
ing a family’s way of life) by using 
the three P’s: Patience, Persistence, 
and Perspiration. 

Mrs. Rose Margosian, OCD 
Home Start Program Director from 
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Gloucester, Mass., mentioned that 
often parents don’t know where to 
go for services, and that home 
visitors should help them feel that 
the program is a cooperative effort. 

Mr. Tony Fitchuc, Director of 
the New York Urban League’s 
Community Education Information 
program, identified lack of funds, 
geographical difficulties, age limita- 
tions, salary levels, and attrition as 
problems in his program and em- 
phasized the need for parents to get 
together for cross-fertilization of 
ideas. 

Opinions varied in response to 
the question from the audience 
whether men applicants should he 
home visitors. Although several 
people felt that it was the person 
who counted, not his sex, others 
countered with potential problems 
when males visit mothers whose 
husbands arc not present. 

In discussing what to do on the 
first home visit, Mrs. Della Horton, 
home visitor from the DARCEE 
program, recommended that home 
visitors remember the importance 
of the person on the other side of 
the door, rather than worrying 
about what that person was think- 
ing of the visitor. 

When asked whether paraprofes- 
sionals made better home visitors 
than professionals, Dr. Lally re- 
sponded that he was “sold” on 
paraprofessionals and that research 
to date verifies the importance of 
their use in this field. 




Frank Presents TV Pitfalls 



Far from being a panacea, using 
TV as an adult education vehicle 
has its major problems, according 
to Mr. Boris Frank of the Rural 
Family Development (RFD) Pro- 
gram, Madison, Wisconsin, 

In a presentation on April 4, 
prior to showing the film “The 
RFD System,*’ Mr. Frank gave the 
following advice to those consider- 
ing using TV in their programs. 

(1) Don’t think that TV is the 
only answer to your problems. 

(2) Don’t feel that personalized 
instruction and individual learning 
are the only methods to use; use as 
many different ones as possible. 

(3) Don’t be satisfied with the 
“it’s good enough” theory; do it 
well. 

(4) Don’t use the “best” teacher 
on TV. Instead, combine teachers 
with professionals (actors, etc.) and 
communications experts; look for 
the best of each. 



(5) Don’t be a victim of the 
“it’s too costly” pitfall. Even 
though color costs more than 
black-and-white, you can't place a 
dollar value on human resource 
development. 

(6) Don’t fall into the “one- 
way** trap. Viewers should react to 
TV programs, and you should have 
a feedback system for their reac- 
tions. 

(7) Don’t allow yourself to be 
enmeshed in the “sequential" trap. 
Developing programs which require 
people to progress in sequence from 
one program to the next isn’t realis- 
tic because people often miss pro- 
grams. 

In addition to the use of films 
and TV, Mr. Frank suggested that a 
series of books, pamphlets, and bro- 
chures such as RFD puts out 
(“Me,” “My House,” and 44 My 
Money”) are also useful as adult 
education tools. 




Carmichael. Calls TV Essential Part 
of AEL Program 




Television was cited as one of 
three major components of the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
(AEL) by Dr. Benjamin Carmichael. 
Director, in his April 4 address at 
the Home Start Conference. “We 
combine television successfully 
with parent involvement and group 
experiences for children,” Dr. Car- 
michael said. 

Before showing the film, “The 
Appalachia Preschool Education 
Program,” Dr. Carmichael briefly 
outlined the history of the AEL 
program. Developed 5 years ago, 
the program began with a needs 



assessment which then was trans- 
lated into a program for 3- to 
5-ycar-olds. During the next three 
years, the program was field-tested, 
and finally last year, operational 
testing (under the control of the 
user) was initiated, and the descrip- 
tive materials and program guide 
were completed. 

The AEL. pr ogram currcn tly uses 
daily TV lessons broadcast into the 
homes, one visit per week by a 
paraprofcssional home visitor for 
feedback on the materials provided, 
and group instruction for children 
in a mobile classroom. 
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D ARC EE Increases Children’s 
Educability Through Parent Education 



In his address (prior to liis slide 
presentation on four parent- 
oriented programs) Monday eve- 
ning, April 3, and in the special 
interest group sessions on Tuesday, 
April 4, Dr. Paul Dokccki, Director 
of the Demonstration and Research 
Center for Early Education (DAR- 
CEE), emphasized that the pro- 
gram’s main goal is to “devise and 
then put into practice a program 
that will increase the educability of 
young children— i.e their skills and 
attitudes necessary to deal with our 
complex society.” 

Work at DARCEE emphasizes 
two roles of the parents: (1) as 
teachers of their children, and 
(2) as behavioral change agents for 
families in general. Before parents 
can change any condition, however, 
Dr. Dokccki warned that they must 
feel that they caw change things and 
must feel good about themselves. 

What parent workers, or home 
visitors, can do with a parent de- 
pends on what the parent docs with 
the child. Thus, the role of the 
parent worker (home visitor) as a 
teacher and change agent for the 
parent includes providing a model 
and encouraging the parent to learn 
by doing. 

The program begins with skills 
the parent already possesses and 
gradually proceeds to more difficult 
skills. Finally, by the end of the 
program, the parent takes complete 
teaching responsibility and initia- 
tive in all areas. 

In DARCEE’s in-home program, 
mothers are given assignments to 
complete with their children. 
Younger siblings are encouraged to 
attend sessions with home visitors, 
so that “vertical diffusion” (the 
effect of learning that spreads 



within a family from mother to 
children) may take place. Use of 
pictures cut from magazines, story 
hours with mothers reading to chil- 
dren, sets of blocks selected acc ord- 
ing to color, plastic blocks to be 
threaded on string, picture-drawing, 
stacking pots and pans, etc. arc 
examples of assignments the home 
visitors suggest for mothers to use 
with children. 

The home visitor usually makes 
several initial visits to get to know 
the mother and Let the mother get 
to know her. “As colleagues , they 
will pool their knowledge and their 
skills to help the child learn,” Dr. 
Dokecki said, “and I can never 
overemphasize the importance of 
this mutual cooperation in effective 
home visiting. The home visitor 
must be a sensitive person who, by 
keeping her eyes and cars con- 
stantly opened, can adapt her plans 
according to the needs and schedule 
of the mother and child.” 

As home visitors conduct les- 
sons, it’s not uncommon for other 
children, even members of other 
families or neighbors, to enjoy the 
sessions. When children outside the 
family arc affected and learning is 
spread within the immediate com- 
munity, this is called “horizontal 
diffusion.” 

Mothers arc encouraged first, to 
praise their children immediately 
and specifically whenever they do 
anything that the mother would 
like them to continue doing and 
second, to try as much as possible 
to ignore or redirect behavior which 
the mother would rather not have 
them repeat, 

DARCEE also places emphasis 
on using home-made materials and 
toys that can be improvised from 



household items to foster develop- 
ment. Examples, Dr. Dokccki said, 
include juice cans filled with peb- 
bles or paper clips to produce inter- 
esting sounds, stackable reusable 
containers, pictures scribbled on 
paper, a pull toy filled with milk 
bottles, and picture card file boxes 
filled with magazine pictures pasted 
on index cards. 

“Home visitors generally present 
only one toy at a time to help 
children pay attention to one task 
at a time,” DARCEE home visitor 
Mrs. Paula Goodroc commented. 
Some times outdoor activity is ar- 
ranged to help small children ex- 
plore their yards and gather leaves, 
sticks, rocks, grass, dirt, and flowers 
from the natural environment. 

According to DARCEE home 
visitor, Mrs. Della Horton, all home 
visitors at DARCEE follow the 
P.I.E. scheme (plan, implement, 
and evaluate) to ensure that fami- 
lies arc being helped to the fullest 
extent possible. 

With regard to the use of para- 
professionals as home visitors, 
DARCEE’s former Director, Dr. Su- 
san Gray, said that “competencies, 
not credentials” arc judged most 
important in the selection of staff. 
The group agreed that a long period 
of pre-service training is not nearly 
so effective as in-service training. 
Field experience was considered 
most important. It was suggested 
that the home visitGi use a tape 
recorder immediately after she 
leaves the first few homes, so she 
can record her feelings, observa- 
tions, and impressions of each fam- 
ily shortly after visiting them. 




Florida Program Links Homes 



The Florida Parent Education 
Program, as described by Dr. Mal- 
colm Garber at the Home Start 
Conference on the evening of April 
3 and in special interest groups on 
April 4, is taking steps to bring the 
home and school closer together. 

As the film “Playing for Keeps" 
(which Dr. Garber introduced at 
the Conference) illustrated, the pro- 
gram, involving both homes and 
classrooms, uses parent educators 
(PE’s) to act as liaisons between 
parents and teachers. In the homes, 
the PE’s work closely with both 
parents and children. After deter- 
mining how a child best operates at 
home, the PE's use this information 
to assist teachers in planning for 
and working with the child at 
sch ool. 

The basic philosophy developed 
by the head of the program, Dr, Ira 
Gordon, is that children arc people , 
who learn through interacting with 
the surrounding environment -i.e., 
by discovering— and that parents, as 
the first teachers of their children. 



should not only be taught how* to 
teach more effectively, but should 
be used as a resource for developing 
better means of communicating 
with their children in the class- 
room. 

The child's motivation stems 
from the internal satisfaction he 
derives from problem solving and 
meeting a personally accepted chal- 
lenge, as well as from external 
motivation (such as rewards or en- 
couragement from parents). 

Improving self-concept is a large 
part of Dr, Gordon's program. Feel- 
ing good about accomplishments 
enables children to accomplish 
more, and the experience a parent 
derives from successfully teaching 
his children makes him feel better 
himself. Thus, the pmgram empha- 
sizes the importance of developing 
a wholesome self-concept in botii 
parents and children. 

Parents are also encouraged to 
participate in classroom situations 
by doing the same type of tilings 
tiiat PE’s and teachers do, Dr, 



and Schools 

Garber said. A specific curriculum 
is designed by the parents, PE’s, 
teachers, some task specialists, and 
the community Policy Council. Al- 
though curricula vary from commu- 
nity to community, the program 
emphasizes the importance of visit- 
ing the home of each child every 
week with a task that helps the 
parents teach the child to think, 

A check list called the Parent 
Educator Weekly Report is used for 
evaluating every home visit made 
by every PE each week. This, said 
Dr. Garber, allows PE's, teachers, 
and the Florida program staff to 
examine activities for immediate 
feedback and make necessary cor- 
rections in the program. 

The Florida Parent Education 
Program has attempted to build on 
strengths of both the home and 
school. “In a sense," concluded Dr, 
Garber, “it has called forth the best 
aspects of both the home and 
school in the continuing war on 
povc rty,” 



Participants at the conference 
gather on the floor to play with 
toys from the Toy Lending Library . 
Berkeley , California. During the 
conference , a number of programs 
decided to incorporate this concept 
into their programs . 






Dr. Betty Tuck of the Toy Lending 
Library generates enthusiasm for 
the "Heads. Shoulders , Knees , and 
Toes" routine prior to showing her 
film , "Learning and Growing and 
Learning . " 





New Approach Method Strengthens Families 



In a presentation and special 
interest group session on Tuesday, 
April 4, Mr. Gregory Simms, Execu- 
tive President, explained that his 
program, the New Approach 
Method, is designed to strengthen 
families both internally and in rela- 
tionships with other families. 

Mr. Simms developed the pro- 
gram (which caters specifically to 
black families) to teach his own son 
to read, but he stressed that it is 
not merely an early reading pro- 
gram. The program, which includes 
84 lessons, is also designed to in- 



crease the educational level and 
awareness of children. 

Mr. Simms has published a hand- 
book which can be used either in 
support of the program or as a 
guide, independent of the program. 
Noting that 40 percent of liis staff 
now have children in the program, 
Mr. Simms emphasized that the 
program was created by black fami- 
lies, for black families. 

Following his talk, Mr. Simms 
showed the film “Good Times,” 
named after a book of black poetry 
written by Lucille Clifton. 




Experts Recommend Using TV 
in a Home-Based Program 



Dr, Benjamin Carmichael, Direc- 
tor of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, cited two major con- 
cerns in the Tuesday, April 4, spe- 
cial interest group on the use of TV 
in home-based programs. The first 
is the difficulty in securing pre- 
school programs with quality ; 
usually, he said, you don’t get 
quality immediately but must use 
the trial-and-error method. He 
added that it is also difficult to 
decide what area to cover-the state 
or region. 

Tire second problem, he said, is 
how to make conventional patterns 
of education fit such a region. Dr. 
Carmichael also wondered if TV 
should be a totally separate educa- 
tional approach. He observed that, 
in his program at least, it is ex- 
tremely important to use more than 
one approach. 

“The home visitor is an essential 
ingredient, but you also need in- 
structional input,” Dr. Carmichael 
asserted. “If you eliminate either 
TV or the home visitor from the 
program, you don’t get any im- 



provement.” 

Dr. Carmichael also urged 
strongly that mobile classrooms be 
purchased for use in rural areas. At 
a cost of $20,000 per classroom, 
Dr. Carmichael said, the mobile 
classroom, which holds up to 21 
youngsters, costs roughly the same 
amount as a regular classroom and 
eliminates problems of busing chil- 
dren to it, trying to equip several 
different regular classrooms com- 
pletely, or trying to instruct home- 
by-home (which becomes very 
expensive). 

Mr. Boris Frank of the Wisconsin 
Rural Family Development pro- 
gram, the other resource person for 
the special interest group, added 
that the delivery system is most 
important. “The way you say some- 
thing is as important as what you 
say,” Mr, Frank said. “Therefore, 
we should also consider the use of 
video cassettes, cable TV, films, 
slides, publicity, and the use of 
existing programs.” 

Mr. Abe Gainer, from the Chil- 
dren’s Educational TV Workshop, 



said that programs already de- 
veloped, such as Sesame Street, can 
be seen by anyone who has a TV 
set, and could be used in conjunc- 
tion with home visiting programs. 
He added that Sesame Street also 
has provided supplementary mate- 
rials that can be used with or 
without the television program. 

Dr. Carmichael mentioned that, 
in some cases, parents whose chil- 
dren went to mobile classrooms 
may have shirked their duties 
because they “thought they didn’t 
have to teach their children since 
the children were already going to 
school.” Evidence of this is not 
conclusive, he added, but merely 
suspected. 

Mr. Frank warned against cre- 
ating a center-school with groupings 
that can be threatening. He advised 
use of a one-to-one relationship 
between home visitor and parent, 
so that the parent could build up 
his confidence with the home visi- 
tor, until he was ready to meet 
others in the program. 
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Early Reading for Home Starters? 



The special interest group on 
Early Reading on Wednesday, April 
5, held a spirited discussion of the 
pros and cons of teaching a child to 
read before he reaches school age. 

Two major questions addressed 
were: (I) should Home Start pro- 
grams have a reading component, 
and (2) what is the best way to 
expose a child to reading? 

Mr. Howard Lcsnick of Educa- 
tion Turnkey Systems, Washington, 
D.C., said many teachers have be- 
come interested in teaching chil- 
dren to read before they enter 
school. He added that a number of 
materials and programs are available 
to help parents teach beginning 
reading skills to their own children 
ai home. 

Mr. Gregory Simms, Executive 
President of NAM (New Approach 
Method), felt that existing services 
were not enough and told of his 
son’s inability to read which trig- 
gered development of the NAM 
program. He recommended that 
tape recorders (with pre-taped in- 
structions) be used like a game to 



teach children to read. 

Mr. Simms’ program consists of 
84 lessons which the parent tapes 
for his child. These tape-recorded 
lessons are used with work sheets 
and other materials such as the 
“What If?” scries of books. There 
are also 31 pre-reading lessons for 
children weak in pre-reading skills. 
Parents and children are encouraged 
to amend and change the texts and 
scripts to suit their own needs and 
situations. 

Reactions of parents and teach- 
ers to early reading pose a dichoto- 
my, Mr. Simms said. The teachers 
complained that children were mis- 
behaving, he said, and the mothers 
admitted that the children hated 
school, but they emphasized that 
they loved learning to read. 

Mrs. Dorothy c ’ch, of the Home 
and School Ins. Washington, 
D.C., said that it i* possible to teach 
a 3-year-old to read in such a way 
that he thoroughly enjoys the expe- 
rience. Mr. Lesnick added that he 
felt teaching a child to read was 
part of the normal process of skill 



development. 

Points debated included the 
extent to which early reading pre- 
vents later school failure, the vary- 
ing degree of importance parents 
place on reading, and how to deter- 
mine when a child is ready to read. 

Mr. Reginald C. Orem, moder- 
ator for the group, submitted the 
following group recommendations 
for Home Start: 

(1) There are a number of early 
reading programs available; thus 
there is no need to “start from 
scratch”. These programs should be 
looked at and critiqued in terms of 
their applicability for utilization in 
Home Start. 

(2) Other content areas, in addi- 
tion to reading, should be looked 
at, to see what programs, packages, 
or curricula might be appropriate 
for Home Start. 

(3) Local Home Start programs 
should investigate parent attitudes 
and interest regarding early reading 
and inform parents regarding the 
availability of early reading as an 
option for Home Start, 



Advisory for Open Education Offers Workshops 



High interest was generated by 
the special interest groups featuring 
the Advisory for Open Education 
on Wednesday and Thursday, April 
5 and 6, at the Home Start Confer- 
ence. Dr. Allan Leitman and Mrs. 
Judith Albaum combined films, 
slides, and discussions to present 
their workshop approach, famous 
for helping parents and teachers 
develop ways of teaching young 
children. The film, “Making Things 
to Learn,” showed how parents can 
make things inexpensively at home. 

Dr. Leitman discussed ways in 
which the objectives for Home 
Start were similar to those for 



parents and home visitors and sug- 
gested the use of workshops for 
attaining these objectives. “My 
basic philosophy,” Dr. Leitman 
said, “is to be a scrounger and 
collect waste products. We try to 
work with people, gather ideas, and 
help people make what they want 
to make.” 

Workshops, funded for the last 
five years by Head Start, will be 
open to Home Start program direc- 
tors for no fee. Workshops are 
located in New York, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Several are open in the evenings. 
Dr. Leitman said that a person 



could easily spend from I week to 
I month in a workshop, but that 
even a day or two would be benefi- 
cial and spark many ideas. 

“By helping people look at the 
world around them and build for 
themselves, we can also change 
their feelings about themselves, “ 
Dr. Leitman concluded. “We need 
to get away from pre-packaged toys 
and the traditional structure adults 
operate in psychologically. People 
can’t come in as experts; they 
should come in as learners in order 
to benefit from their experiences.” 



Will Emphasizes 
Parent Involvement 



Dr. George Witt, Executive 
Director of the Life Enrichment 
Activity Program, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, discussed the importance 
of parent involvement in home- 
based programs in his special- 
interest group on Wednesday, April 
5. 

’ From his experience with the 
LEAP program, which focuses on 
children aged 0-3, Dr. Witt said that 
the home visitor should be an advo- 
cate, ombudsman, and referral serv- 
ice for parents and should focus on 
emphasizing to parents the impor- 
tance of infant development. 

The group agreed that no pre- 
vious experience, work, or study is 
a prerequisite to becoming a home 
visitor, but that bilingual families 
should have bilingual home visitors. 

u Each family is unique and pri- 
vate,” Dr. Witt said. U A home 
visitor’s job should be to facilitate 
community involvement and orga- 
nize group activities for parents. 
Because the parents fully control 
their families, parental control is 
not what Home Start is all about. 
Rather, Home Start should seek to 
involve parents to the greatest ex- 
tent possible in facilitating their 
children’s development.” 

For non-OCD Home Start pro- 
grams, Dr. Witt mentioned two 
possible references for funding 
sources: (l)thc Foundation Direc- 
tory (available in the reference 
room of most city libraries), and 
(2) the Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance (available from the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 




Sister Mary Loyola of the Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Home 
Start program (non-OCD) had a complete program planned for the special 
interest group she led. In addition to showing the film “ Home Start in Action 
she arranged for small group discussions within her special interest group and 
provided color-coded badges for her guests . 

The Xavier University Home Start program, which was begun in 1968, has 
three Home Start centers in operation . These centers are reaching over 900 
children through a teaching staff made up of 30 aides and three coordinators . 

Home visitors emphasize the use of cost-free materials, such as pictures of 
everything from artichokes to zebras, colored squares and different shapes of 
paper , pictures ad apart to make puzzles , etc . 
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Eyster Upholds Parent Education 



“Parent education, for whatever 
purpose, has significant effects 
upon child-rearing practices, early 
childhood education and achieve- 
ment, motivation and performance 
of children and youth in 
schools ... and may be the nation’s 
only hope to intervene in the pov- 
erty cycle among so many of our 
minority, isolated groups,” said Mr. 
George Eyster, Executive Director 
of the Appalachian Adult Educa- 
tion Center, Morchcad, Kentucky. 

In his Kentucky-based program, 
Mr. Eyster has attempted to dem- 
onstrate that adult basic education 
improved the practices of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged people in 
Appalachia (those physically and 



socially isolated by mountains and 
unique life styles). 

In a long-range follow-up study 
regarding the effects of adult basic 
education (ABE), not only were 
remarkable economic gains noted, 
but many of the adult participants 
experienced distinct attitudinal and 
behavioral changes and higher 
achievement rates when they be- 
came involved in the ABE program. 

The home component of one 
Appalachian Adult Education 
Center program in Ohio is currently 
trying to determine the feasibility 
of parent-directed early childhood 
education activities in homes with 
young children, he said. As a part 
of the home instruction, parents 



receive training and assistance in 
preparing their children to enter 
school. Data collected to date indi- 
cate that parents feel home instruc- 
tion has helped them work with 
their children, believe that children 
are .benefit ting from the program, 
and have increased interest in read- 
ing to their cliildrenand purchasing 
educational toys for them. 

Mr. Eyster aiso touched briefly 
on community education during 
the special interest group session he 
conducted April 5. He encouraged 
the use of community schools to 
provide educational programs for 
all people. 



Head Start Parents Acclaim Family Strengths 



“In pioneer days, parents had a 
vote in where the school would be, 
what the curriculum would be, who 
the teacher would be, etc. The 
cycle is now recycling,” said Mrs. 
Lola Rhcm, Chairperson of the 
National Head Start Ad Hoc Steer- 
ing Committee. “After all of our 
recently acquired expertise in the 
educational field is taken away, 
family strengths still remain. The 
dignity of the family and the 
strcngtlis of its members must be 
recognized.” 

Speaking to a special interest 
group for Home Start and Head 
Start parents on April 5, Mrs. 
Rhcm, a former Head Start parent, 
emphasized the importance of pa- 
rent involvement in the Home Start 
program from the program’s incept 
tion. Hoping for stronger parental 

Bilingual Education 

One special interest group ses- 
sion at the conference dealt specifi- 
cally with the bilingual approach to 
home intervention. Mrs. Toni 
Micotti, Project Manager, and Miss 
Helen Arriola, Pre-School Coordina- 
tor, moderated the group on the 
Spanish Dames School’s Bilingual 
Education Project. 

Their presentation included 



involvement in Home Start because 
the program is new, Mrs. Rhcm 
urged the group to learn from past 
experiences and realize mistakes 
that had been made in earlier pro- 
grams. 

“To be a good parent and educa- 
tor is not totally the responsibility 
of the school,” Mrs. Rhcm said. 
“Tools of your own can help your 
children. By helping one child, you 
strengthen the whole family, and 
by helping the whole family, you 
effect changes in others.” 

The group agreed that although 
the means of implementing child- 
rearing may differ, the underlying 
reason for doing it is the same- 
namely, a love for children. 
“Whether ‘fancy’ toys or simple 
pebbles are a child’s playthings, a 
child learns from love,” added Mrs. 

Program Presented 

background information, the proj- 
ect’s objectives, the basic philos- 
ophy of ESEA (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965) 
Title VII projects (bilingual, bicul- 
tural programs), training of para- 
professionals, and bilingual curricu- 
lum developed by the project for 3- 
and 4-ycar-olds. 

The session included a slide pres- 



Juanita Harris, also a member of 
the National Head Start Ad Hoc 
Steering Committee. 

In Horne Start, the group felt 
that improvement of parental self- 
image must be a major concern. 
“The parent is struggling for the 
dignity of being allowed to be part 
of a program such as this, and we 
must acknowledge this sensitivity 
and dignity, not spurn it,” Mrs. 
Rhcm added. 

Charging that too often parent 
involvement is written down but 
not actually practiced, participants 
in the discussion argued for a strong 
career development program in 
Home Start and immediate clarifi- 
cation ol the OCD Issuance 1-30, 
70.2 (Parent Policy Council Guide- 
lines) with respect to Home Start. 



entation depicting the daily routine 
of home tutors, field trip expe- 
riences, daily planning and evalua- 
tion sessions with home tutors, 
in-service training, and community 
participation. 

To conclude the presentation, 
forms and materials developed by 
the project were distributed and a 
question-answer period was held. 
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Orem Lists Montessori Resources 



Mr. Reginald C. Orem, author of 
seven books on Montessori, pro- 
vided a diverse list of resources as 
interested participants questioned 
him about the use of Montessori in 
Home Start programs on Thursday, 
April 6. 

After tracing the history of the 
Montessori concept from the first 
book written on the subject (by its 
founder) in 1907 to the present 
700 Montessori schools existing in 
the U.S., Mr. Orem recommended 
several books and possible sources 
of information on Montessori in the 
home. He recommended books by 
Mrs. liiizabctii Hainstock on Mon- 
tessori in the Home (one for pre- 
schoolers and one for school-age 
children and both published by 
Random House, 201 l£. 50th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10022). Mr. Orem 
also suggested writing to the Amcr- 



PAR Stirs Up 

Recipes for Fun is (lie name of 
the Parents as Resource (PAR) or- 
ganization's activity booklet, and 
recipes were indeed exchanged at 
the special interest group session on 
Thursday, April 6, chaired by Mrs, 
Mli/.ubctli Heller and Mrs. Betty 
Weinberger. 

Showing how many everyday 
household items can be saved and 
turned into creative toys, the ladies 
used toilet paper tubes to make 
puppets, showed Santa Claus fig- 
ures made from marshmallows, 
apples, and raisins, described how 
to make chimneys by painting milk 
cartons red, and even persuaded 
some of the male members of the 
group to don costumes made on- 
the-spot from newspaper and crepe 
paper (see photo)! 

Using a small screw-top from a 
bottle, a toothpick, and a piece of 
paper cut in a triangular shape for a 
sail, a little boy was shown making 
a miniature boat during the slide 
presentation. Multiple uses for sim- 



ican Montessori Society at 175 5th 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., contact- 
ing his own publisher (G.P. 
Putnam's Sons, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.), and 
checking the yellow pages in the 
phone book under “Schools- 
Montcssori” for information. 

(Ed. note : Two of Mr. Orem's 
books, Montessori for the Disad- 
vantaged and Montessori for the 
Special Child , arc especially good 
sources for information dealing spe- 
cifically with exceptional children; 
these arc also published by G.P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

Speaking of possible applications 
of Montessori to Home Start, Mr. 
Orem noted that the first Mon- 
tessori school was set up in a home 
in a tenement development. Parents 
should learn much about the pro- 
gram through observation, he said. 



Recipes for Fun 




pie items such as paper towel tubes 
painted different colors, play- 
dough, and crepe paper were illus- 
trated. 

The PAR Recipes for Fun book- 
let is available for Si. 25 and con- 
tains many practical ideas for use 
with small children in the homes. 
The booklet may be obtained by 
writing to PAR Projects. 576 Hill 
Terrace, Winnctka, Illinois 60093. 



Asked how Montessori differs 
from kindergarten, Mr. Orem cited 
the materials that Montessori 
offers. “The child comes into a 
total prepared environment in 
Montessori," Mr. Orem said. “Al- 
though this is not necessarily a 
superstructure, there is a structure 
to the philosophy, and each piece 
of equipment has a definite purpose 
and is generally self-correcting or 
self- teaching." 

The sequenced structure in Mon- 
tessori programs is for flic purpose 
of not forcing a child to learn 
tilings too quickly, Mr. Orem said. 
One of its shortcomings, however, 
is a lack of interaction with the 
child and lack of verbal exchange 
with other children, lie added. 

The session closed with a show- 
ing of the film “Adventure in 
Learning." 





Meal Times Should Be Happy Times 




The importance of good nutri- 
tion, one of Home Start's main 
goals, was emphasized by Mrs. 
Dcria Moore, Nutrition Program 
Specialist, OCD, Washington, at the 
Home Start Conference, Tuesday, 
April 4. 

Mrs. Moore said goals for the 
nutrition component should in- 
clude improving the nutritional out- 
look of parents, staff, and children; 
teaching mothers to serve balanced 
meals and snacks; stimulating moth- 
ers to develop good nutritional 
habits; involving parents in Food 
Assistance Programs and other 
available community resource pro- 
grams; and improving children's 
skills of eating, using utensils, pour- 
ing beverages, serving themselves, 
assisting in preparing simple foods, 
and cleaning up after meals. 

Highlights of the “ABC's 5 ' for 
good nutrition include showing ac- 
ceptance and love for the child, no 
matter what lie does; providing a 
balanced diet; serving small por- 
tions so the child won’t have to be 
coaxed to cat; providing a relaxed 
environment for meals; and looking 
at the total child, so that feeding 
problems which may be associated 
with fear or other emotional prob- 
lems can be detected. She suggested 
that new foods be served in small 
portions and that, in general, the 
ratio of one tablespoon per year of 
the child's age should be used for 
dishing out portions. 

Mrs. Dorothy Wagner, Nutrition 
Director for the Delta Area Head 
Start in Missouri, said her programs 
attempt a four-part approach to 
nutrition: developing sound atti- 

tudes to food and good eating 
patterns, teaching children, teach- 
ing parents, and training the Head 
Start staff in good nutrition. 

“Children should learn the con- 
cept that food is good and makes us 
look and feel better," Mrs. Wagner 
said, "and one of the best ways to 
give cliildrcn a good nutritional 
outlook is to educate the parents " 



In her area, Mrs. Wagner has insti- 
tuted a scries of nutritional classes 
for parents, showing them how to 
buy economically, how to prepare 
foods that are donated to them, 
how to plan menus, and how to 
make mealtimes happy. As part of 
their lessons, parents go on field 
trips to grocery stores to learn how 
to stretch their food dollars. 

In the special interest groups on 
nutrition, a representative from 
Alaska who had previously been a 
nutrition aide told of her experi- 
ences in taking nutrition into the 
homes through movies, parent 
meetings, demonstrations, cluster 
groups, and one-to-one discussions. 
Mrs. Wagner emphasized the impor- 
tance of special training in the 
nutrition field so that home visitors 
could relate nutrition to the family 
and suggested home economists and 
home economies teachers as local 
resource people. 

Cultural differences and the use 
of substitutes (such as tomatoes. 



instead of oranges) were discussed. 

The group also discussed the 
need to work with the comm unity 
to increase resources to meet needs, 
as, for example, food stamps plus 
commodities. Home visitors wore 
reminded to check whether other 
members of the family arc receiving 
free lunches or breakfasts, food 
stamps, etc. 

A nutrition resource specifically 
mentioned for obtaining nutrition 
publications was Dr. Daniel Rosen* 
field, Director of the Nutrition and 
Technical Services Staff. Food and 
Nutrition Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. D.C. 
20550. Home Start programs were 
also advised to contact their State 
University's Cooperative Extension 
Service to obtain resource ma- 
terials. 
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Kresh Cites History of 
Evaluation for Home Start 



In a meeting Thursday, April 6, 
with Home Start Program Direc- 
tors, OCD Home Start Regional 
Representatives, and conference 
attendees, Dr, Esther Kresh, Home 
Start Evaluation Project Officer, 
outlined the history of the Home 
Start evaluation effort from its in- 
ception. 

In late 1971, an in-house evalu- 
ation plan was designed, In mid- 
December, an advertisement was 
submitted to the Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily requesting submission of 
qualifying statements regarding or- 
ganizations’ demonstrated evalu- 
ation capabilities, field staff, prior 
work for national programs, and 



knowledge both of early childhood 
education and research designs. 

Thirty-three organizations re- 
sponded to this ad and 22 of the 33 
were selected to submit proposals 
to the Office of Child Develop- 
ment. 

A bidders' conference was held 
in February to answer questions of 
potential bidders for the evaluation 
contract, and in late February, 
twelve proposals were submitted 
for consideration. A panel (com- 
posed of Dr. Kresh, Dr. O’Keefe, 
OCD Assistant Regional Director, 
Mrs, Barbara Whitaker, severe! con- 
sultants, and two National Head 
Start Ad Hoc Steering Committee 



parents) held a three-day meeting, 
also in late February, to review 
these proposals according to 15 
criteria established by OCD Head- 
quarters. Proposals were rated as 
either acceptable or unacceptable 
on the basis of their technical con- 
tent; the review panel did not see 
any cost figures on these proposals. 

Three finalists were chosen and 
asked to submit addenda to their 
proposals, and of these three, 
High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation was selected. (Abt As- 
sociates is a subcontractor to High/ 
Scope, since the large workload and 
various skills required were consid- 
ered too much for one firm.) 



Home Start Evaluation Schedule and 
Recruitment Guidelines Announced 



In meetings Tuesday, April 4, 
and Thursday, April 6, Dr. Esther 
Kresh, Office of Child Development 
Home Start Evaluation Project Offi- 
cer, announced plans for Home 
Start’s forthcoming evaluation 
schedule. 

Representatives from High/ 
Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
and Abt Associates, Cambridge, 
Mass., will be responsible for two 
different types of evaluation, Dr. 
Kresh told OCD Home Start Pro- 
gram Directors and Regional Home 
Start Representatives. 

The first-stage “formative” eval- 
uation will be performed by Abt 
Associates. Set up to find out the 
process by which programs develop, 
this will entail 16 case studies, one 
for each of the 15 programs, plus 
one national study. The informa- 
tion they collect will be fed back to 
all programs so that each can im- 
prove itself as it goes along. Field 
visits will be made in late May and 
early June, 1972 to interview, re- 
cruit, and select potential testers 
for programs and to gather start-up 
data. 

A one-week test training session 
will be held in mid-September, 

1972, for the people selected as 
testers from the programs. 

In October, the second site visit 
is planned, when one hour per child 
of actual testing will be conducted, 
as a means of “testing the tests.” In 
addition, interviews will be held to 
collect baseline data on children 
and families for comparison pur- 
poses with other groups and no 
testing will be done till October, 

1973. 

By the end of October, 1972, 
case studies on the first 7 months 
of the program will be updated so 
that they can be distributed for all 
programs to find out what’s hap- 
pening in other programs. 



Case studies will be returned to 
the High/Scope organization for 
review and a “How did we do” type 
assessment. This “summative” 
phase of the evaluation will attempt 
to evaluate Home Start’s national 
goals. 

A limited amount of formal, 
standardized testing will be used, 
but no standard IQ tests will be 
administered. Parent’s expectations, 
self-concept, and skills as teachers 
will comprise important concerns 
of evaluators, too. A short ques- 
tionnaire, which will be distributed 
to parents soon after they enroll in 
the program, will be used as part of 
the base-line data. 

Later, questions such as “to 
what extent are programs meeting 
national and local objectives,” 
“what common objectives are 
found across all programs,” “how 
are parents improving as teachers,” 
“are they using community re- 
sources,” and “has their own self- 
image improved” will be asked. 

Dr. Kresh stressed that the pur- 
pose of such questions is not to 
measure people, but rather to meas- 
ure the program. No one working in 
the program will be allowed to 
serve as a tester or interviewer, to 
insure an objective evaluation. 

In the first year, only nine pro- 
grams will be used for testing. 
These sites will be selected in order 
to obtain as representative a sample 
as possible of programs (according 
to whether they’re urban, rural, 
large, small, etc.). 

Also during the first year, not all 
families at each of these nine sites 
will be tested. Families tested will 
be selected randomly as part of a 
representative sample. 

The number of families and pro- 
grams to be tested for the second 
year will depend on the amount of 
money allocated for evaluation. 
Due to the cost of evaluation, Dr. 



Kresh said, there may never be 
enough money for all sites or all 
families to be tested. 

Dr. Kresh warned that programs 
must beware of people requesting 
permission to do research on pro- 
grams. All such researchers must 
obtain clearance from Dr. Kresh 
and the Office of Child Develop- 
ment prior to initiating any re- 
search. 



Recruitment Guidelines Clarified 

Dr. Kresh also clarified guide- 
lines for recruiting families into 
programs for Years 1, 2, and 3. To 
summarize these, in Year I a pro- 
gram must have (1) forty families 
with a target child who will enter 
school in September, 1973 and who 
will be out of the program by 
Year 2, in order to make forty slots 
available for new families in Year 2, 
and (2) hopefully, forty other fam- 
ilies with a target child who will 
enter school in September, 1974, so 
that these families will remain in 
the program for two years. No 
family, regardless of the ages of its 
children, may remain in the Home 
Start demonstration for more than 
two years. 

In Year 2, programs will recruit 
80 new families with a target child 
entering school in September, 
1975. Half of these families will be 
in Home Start in 1973, and the 
other half will act as a control 
group in 1973, but will be admitted 
to the Home Start program in 

1974. 

In Year 3, the previous year’s 
control group of forty families will 
enter the program, but it is uncer- 
tain what steps will be taken to 
select the other forty families, be- 
cause not enough is now known 
about the future of the Home Start 
program. 
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Gordon Teaches Parents 
to Talk to Kids 



Dr. Thomas Gordon, President of Effectiveness Train- 
ing Associates, Pasadena, California, told participants at 
the Home Start Conference Wednesday, April 5, that he 
can teach most parents in 6 hours to modify the way they 
talk to their children. 

Concerned with the prevention of psychological prob- 
lems in children and astonished by his own success with 
children as a clinical child psychologist. Dr. Gordon 
designed his Parent Effectiveness Training (P.E.T.) course 
in the early 1960's. The content of the course, based on 
an analysis of his own successful techniques in working 
with children, aims to teach parents these same techniques 
and thereby improve understanding and communication 
between them and their own children. 



Roadblocks to Communication 

According to Dr. Gordon, most parents use one of 
twelve ways of communicating with children, all of which 
are roadblocks to effective communication. This so-called 
“Dirty Dozen" includes the following familiar parental 
responses to the equally familiar example of “I'm having a 
terrible problem getting my homework done. It's so 
boring. I hate school. Everything is irrelevant and un- 
related to what’s going on today, 1 want to quit as soon as 
I’m old enough." Most parents, Dr. Gordon says, respond 
with messages such as: 




6. “I think you’re being rather 
immature and impulsive.'' 



Negative evalua- 
tion, criticism 



7. “Ken, you’ve always been Positive evaluation, 
such a fine student; you've praise 
got so much potential." 



I. “You must stay in school; 1 
insist." 



Ordering, directing, 
commanding 



2. “If you don't finish school. Warning, threaten- 
you’ll just be a bum without ing 
a job," 



3. “You should be thankful. Preaching 
son, for the right to gel an 
education." 



4, “Ken, (here are some facts Lecturing 
you've got to learn; high 

school dropouts earn 50 
percent less than high 
school graduates.’’ 

5, “Take my advice, Ken, you Advising, offering 
should set up a schedule of solutions 

two hours a night for home- 
work." 



8. “You’re just rebelling Psychoanalytic 
against authority-going 
through a stage of asserting 
your own independence," 



9. “Go ahead, be a hippie. Ridiculing; name- 
You're sounding like one of calling 
those lazy drug freaks." 

10. “I had that problem myself Reassuring 
when I was your age. You'll 
get over it. It's not that bad, 
really." 



1 1 . “Why do you feel that way? Probing; interro 
What arc you doing up in gating 
your room? When did you 
start feeling this? Arc you 
paying attention in class? 

Who is influencing you 
now?" 



12. “I’m not in the mood for Humor; diverting 
that kind of talk. You think 
you’ve got problems; what 
about the kids in the 
ghetto? Why don’t you burn 
down the school? When did 
you get to be an expert on 
education?” 

In his P.E.T. classes, Dr. Gordon teaches parents to 
stop using these twelve destructive types of messages and 
substitute the communication skills of the professional 
counselor. Such skills include passive listening (or silence), 
“empathic grunts” (such as “mm hm,” “I see,” “Is that 
right”), open-ended questions that invite the child to talk 
(such as “Oh, do you want to tell me about it?” or “What 
arc your feelings about it?”), and active listening whereby 
the parent fceds.back the essence of the child’s message to 
the child and makes the child feel understood. 

Particularly when active listening is practiced, children 
talk to their parents more; parents understand their 
children better; feelings such as anger, fear, and hurt are 
more easily dissipated; and children manage to solve their 
own problems more constructively. 

Parent Effectiveness Training also includes ways that 
parents can modify their behavior toward their children 
when the children arc behaving badly. “Effective parent- 
child relationships (as well as husband-wife, boss- 
subordinate, labor-management, busincsspartner-friend) 
must be relationships in which both get their needs met,” 
says Dr. Gordon. “Your child docs not have complete 
freedom to do whatever he would like to do-nobody 
docs. He will always engage in some unacceptable behav- 
iors, such as leaving his clothes in the living room, leaving 
the screen door open, marking on the walls, tugging on 
you, playing the guitar too loud, etc.” 



“You Messages” versus “I Messages” 

Most parents handle such situations ineffectively so 
that the child doesn’t modify his behavior, the child’s 
self-esteem is damaged, or the relationship is hurt or 
damaged. Almost all of the ways parents confront kids in 
these situations are “you messages.” 

Examples include : “You’re bad.” 

“You’re careless.” 

“You’re clumsy.” 

“You’ve ruined my whole day.” 
“You’re driving me crazy.” 

“You’ve ruined my digestion.” 
“You’re driving me to an early 
grave.” 

Often such messages arc worded to make the child feel 
that he is stupid. For example, parents may say “There 
arc flies in the kitchen, so go shut the door or “The 
TV’s on too loud, so go turn down the volume 



In P.E.T. , parents arc taught to use “I messages” 
instead of “you messages” so that the child saves face, no 
damage is done to the relationship, and changes in 
behavior result. As an example, Dr. Gordon used the 
following situation. 

Example: If I were a guest in your home tonight and 
you noticed that I had my muddy shoes upon your couch 
and a little nail was sticking out of my heel, 1 would bet 
not one of you would send any of these messages to me: 
“Take your feet off my couch this instant.” 

? ‘if you don’t take your feet off my couch, you’ll never 
be asked back.” 

“Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

“Where were you born, in a barn?” 

“You’re being terribly thoughtless.'” 

“Why, you big slob.” 

“You’re only showing me your deep hostility toward 
me.” 

Yet, these arc the kinds of messages most parents send 
to their children every day. 

Although “I messages” have a higher probability of 
influencing a child to change his behavior without hurting 
him or the parent-child relationship, sometimes even a 
good “I message” may not work. This results in a conflict 
of needs. 



Win-Lose versus No-Lose Methods 

Most pare ,ts habitually use only two out of three 
methods to resolve such conflicts, Dr. Gordon stated. In 
Method I, parents decide what the solution to a conflict 
will be; thus the parent wins, and the child loses. In 
Method II, t lie parent “gives in” and lets the child win. 
Both of these methods are “win-losc” methods. Gordon’s 
alternative to these types of methods is what he calls 
Method III — the “no-lose” method, or “participative 
decision-making.” Using this method, a solution is worked 
out that is acceptable to both the parent and child. This 
means that neither experiences resentment; no one loses- 
both win. There’s no power struggle, no hurt feelings, and 
no maneuvering. 

The P.E.T. credo for relationships with children 
focuses on mutual respect, friendship, love, and peace. 
The parent lets the child know that he values their 
relationship and will try to genuinely accept the child’s 
needs and problems and help him to find solutions. 
However, when the child’s behavior bothers the parent, 
the parent will tell him so, and trust that the child will 
recognize the parent’s needs. Mutual respect for each 
other’s needs and participation of children in a democratic 
way arc key elements of the P.E.T. philosophy. 



So far, over 1,500 parents have taken Gordon’s course 
to become P.E.T. instructors and are giving his courses 
nationwide. Cost per parent to take the 24-hour, 8-week 
course is $50 in most cities and $65 in large metropolitan 
areas. To train new instructors, Dr. Gordon holds 5-day 
regional workshops (costing $100 per person) which 
feature intensive training programs for would-be instruc- 
tors who range from clinical psychologists to para- 
professionals. 



Other Courses Offered 

In addition to his courses in P.E.T. , Dr. Gordon’s 
company, Effectiveness Training Associates, also offers 
courses in Teacher Effectiveness Training (T.E.T.) and 
Leadership Effectiveness Training (L.E.T.). He has also 
written a book, Parent Effectiveness Training , published 
by Peter Wy den. 



Although no studies have been done suggesting how 
long changes in parent behavior last after parents take his 
course, Dr. Gordon is seeking funds to perform an 
evaluation on this subject, to include effects on grades, 
school performance, attitudes, psychosomatic disorders, 
hostility, fear, creativity level, and verbal facility. 

Questioned whether he has ever attempted to work 
with the entire family rather than with the parents alone, 
Gordon responded that he became disenchanted with this 
approach, and found that it is necessary to start with the 
people who have power. He said, however, that he has 
found Method III even easier to use in large families than 
small ones, because older children indoctrinate younger 
ones. 

Provided that a trained instructor could be found who 
would agree to waive his fee, Dr. Gordon assured 
Conference participants that his course could be given at 
no cost for Home Start parents. 



Psychological and Social Services 
an Important Aspect of Home Start 



In her talk on psychological and 
social services in Home Start on 
Wednesday, April 5, Mrs, JoAnn 
Braddy, Director of the OCD Home 
Start program in Dardanelle, Arkan- 
sas (ARVAC), emphasized the im- 
portance of using existing commun- 
ity resources and cooperating with 
other agencies. 

Such resources as mental retar- 
dation organizations, the public 
health clinic, civic groups, crippled 
children’s organizations, commun- 
ity clubs (such as the Lions Club, 
Elks, etc.), colleges, and national 



adult education funds should all be 
tapped, Mrs. Braddy said. She fol- 
lowed her presentation with a slide 
show depicting ways in which her 
Arkansas program has found and 
drawn upon these types of re- 
sources. 

The importance of a library to 
Home Start was stressed by Mrs. 
Brooke Sheldon following Mrs. 
Braddy’s talk. Chairman of the 
American Library Association, Chil- 
dren’s Services Division, Committee 
on Library Services to Disad- 
vantaged Children, Mrs. Sheldon 



urged Home Start programs to ask 
their libraries about resources and 
training to help strengthen parents. 
She recommended use of a wide 
variety of audio-visual materials, 
and suggested that if local libraries 
were not geared to help, programs 
should contact the next largest li- 
brary in the system or their state 
library. She also recommended that 
each program secure a book list 
from the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 



Healy Asks Home Start to 
Emphasize Well Children 



In his Thursday, April 6 lecture 
to Home Start Conference atten- 
dees, Dr. Alfred Healy, American 
Academy of Pediatrics Consultant 
to Head Start, and two of its 
demonstration programs-Health 
Start and Home Start-urged Home 
Start programs to incorporate 
strong health components and pro- 
vide for an optimal state of “wcll- 
ness” for their cliildren. 

“Obviously/’ said Healy, “we 
have to deal with social, emotional, 
cognitive, and intellectual func- 
tions, but we must also have a 
healthy cliild, so let’s try to put 
them all together.” 

A good deal of information 
about services is available from pre- 
vious programs, Healy said, but he 
emphasized the need for a “proc- 
ess” of delivering health services 
and accomplishing the health goals 
of (I) finding out what is wrong 
with the child, (2) correcting any 
existing health deficiencies, and 
(3) preventing any future deficien- 
cies. 

As the first step in this “proc- 
ess,” Healy suggested that Home 
Start programs “get a reading” on 
their communities, asking such 
questions as “Are there specific 
health problems within your geo- 
graphical area, or population base? 
For example, do you have a prob- 



lem with lead-based paint in your 
environment? Are you experiencing 
an extremely high accident rate? 
Do you have a high TB rate? Are 
tape worms a serious problem?” 

Secondly, he indicated that visits 
and talks with the families who will 
be in the program would be helpful. 
Where do people usually receive 
their health services? Are those 
services quality services? Are the 
families satisfied with the services? 
Are services available at convenient 
times? How much do services cost? 
Are payments too high? and Are 
services accessible or do families 
travel long distances to get them? 

As a third step, programs should 
find out what funds are available 
ami what resources exist. Healy 
mentioned Medicaid, Title XIX, 
State Services for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and state and local health 
departments as potential resources. 

After this information has been 
obtained, he said, programs should 
establish a recorded health history 
for each child. Using nurses, nurses’ 
aides, and trained paraprofessionals, 
programs should screen children for 
sensory defects (especially seeing 
and hearing problems), urinary or 
hemoglobin problems, and dental 
defects. Immunizations for German 
measles and other diseases should 
be given to children and an imme- 



KenneHy Talks of Health Start Goals 



Mr. James P. Kennelly, Project 
Manager of Health Start for the 
Office of Child Development, 
announced the program goals in a 
speech on Thursday, April 6. Ac- 
cording to Kennelly, the program 
will (1) capitalize on the spirit of 
the health program within Head 



Start, (2) try to demonstrate, at 
least in the health areas, whether 
there are alternatives to the summer 
Head Start programs, and (3) try to 
create new, innovative ways of ulti- 
mately developing new delivery 
systems for health services. 

In addition to concentrating on 



diate health education program 
should be given as part of in-service 
training for all staff who come in 
contact with the children so that 
children’s emotional and develop- 
mental problems can be detected. 

Healy noted that up to this 
point in the process, no physicians’ 
services had been mentioned, and 
all of the services he had been 
suggesting could be performed by 
non-M.D. people available to the 
programs. Only after all of this 
information has been gathered, Dr. 
Healy said, should you introduce 
the child (if this relationship has 
not been established) to a physician 
or health service to provide conti- 
nuity of care. 

“The physician takes the infor- 
mation that you have gathered in 
terms of immunization status, urine 
and hemoglobin problems, develop- 
mental problems, etc. and puts this 
all together with the physical exam- 
ination. But it isn’t just a physical 
exam; it becomes a meaningful 
health inventory, a meaningful 
health assessment of each child,” 
Healy said. “In summary, we’re 
trying to provide a quality of life 
by achieving an optimum state of 
function which is not just the ab- 
sence of a disease, but some state of 
well-being.” 



systems of delivering services and 
coordination of services, Health 
Start is also emphasizing the use of 
Title XIX, of the Social Security 
Act, to make more capital out of 
these services at the State level. 



AAP Offers Home Start Consultant Services 



The American Association of 
Pediatrics (AAP) will be offering 
medical consultant services to all 
Home Start programs, Mr. Edmund 
Epstein, AAP Administrator from 
Evanston, Illinois, announced 
Thursday, April 6. 

As part of the contract that 
began in early 1972 between the 
AAP and the Office of Child Devel- 
opment, twelve health liaison spe- 
cialists (with at least one residing in 
every HEW Region) will begin 
working with Home Start programs 
on their health components. In 
addition to coordinating the recom- 



mendations of consultants and fol- 
lowing up work that has been done 
in local communities, the specialists 
will set up a health information 
system. Under this system, a form 
will be sent to each grantee twice 
each year requesting basic data on 
the performance of the health com- 
ponent. Following completion of 
the form the specialists will visit the 
programs for which they are re- 
sponsible and provide any technical 
assistance required. 

Mr. Epstein said that within the 
month of May, a pediatrician v/ould 
also be assigned to each of the 



fifteen Home Start programs and 
site visits by these doctors would be 
made subsequent to their appoint- 
ment. 

The contract, which ends in 
August, 1973, will be as flexible as 
possible to meet the needs of the 
Home Start program, Mr. Epstein 
said. He added that every attempt 
would be made to mobilize the 
medical services for the entire ex- 
tended family as well as the target 
child, through the pediatric consult- 
ants and the health liaison spe- 
cialists. 



Good Dental Program 
Critical to Home Start 



"Regardless of the availability of 
local resources, the maximum im- 
pact of the basic philosophy of 
Home Start will occur when the 
primary effort of the Home Start 
dental program is directed toward 
the education of parents and chil- 
dren in the target home,” said Dr. 
Howard Kelly, OCD Region 111 
Public Health Dentist. "The effect 
of the dental health education pro- 
gram must result in a home that 
appreciates the value of good dental 
health and practices good oral hy- 
giene ” 

Alluding to the high cost of 
purchasing dental services arid the 
limited health component funds 
available for Home Start programs, 
in his presentation and special inter- 
est group Thursday, April 6, Dr. 
Kelly urged programs to avoid 
making a general effort to purchase 
dental health services for all 
participants. Rather, Home Start 
programs should make an effort to 
obtain services for participants 
through existing facilities and agen- 
cies and should attempt to guide 
families to sources of dental care 
rather than securing services for 
them. 

The local agencies that might be 
available to provide dental services 



directly include the City Health 
Department, County Health 
Department, State Health Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, private 
or charity health clinics, Federally 
funded health programs (such as 
Model Cities, HUD, Children and 
Youth, Maternal and Child Health, 
Neighborhood Health Centers, or 
OEO), professional organizations, 
or the schools of dental science. 

Local agencies that might be 
indirect sources of providing serv- 
ices include Medicaid, Title XIX, 
SRS, Crippled Children’s Society, 
volunteer organizations, charity 
organizations, service organizations, 
business organizations, civic organi- 
zations, fraternal organizations, 
ladies’ auxiliaries, local merchants, 
or Federally funded projects such 
as the Emergency Food and Medi- 
cal Program. 

In preparing a plan for the use of 
available facilities, Dr. Kelly recom- 
mended assistance from resource 
personnel as mentioned in Book 
2A, Rainbow Series, Dental Serv- 
ices. With the assistance of the 
program consultants, Home Start 
programs should prepare a detailed 
dental program plan before they 
approach local agencies to try to 
establish relationships for their par- 



ticipants to receive dental care. 

According to Dr. Kelly, this plan 
should include descriptions of at 
least the program goals, objectives, 
program process (enrollment, pa- 
tient identification, patient referral, 
patient education, patient transpor- 
tation, and anticipated services), 
program records, evaluation crite- 
ria, and budget estimates (expendi- 
tures by area and by objectives). 

"Home Start funds should not 
be used to provide examinations for 
participants when no treatment will 
be available. Neither should a pro- 
gram attempt to provide to its 
participants just a few services to all 
enrollees. In those programs where 
funds and resources are limited, the 
attempt should be to provide to the 
few who are in the greatest need,” 
Dr. Kelly said. 

A key element mentioned in the 
special interest group included deci- 
sion of whether children would be 
transported to the dentist or wheth- 
er the dentist would come to the 
children. Dr. Kelly urged all pro- 
grams to locate the resources they 
have to provide care to children and 
see to it that dental services will in 
fact be given to the children. 



The Programs Speak 



Thursday, April 6 offered an 
opportunity for representatives and 
program directors from the fifteen 
OCD-fundcd Home Start programs 
to relate information about their 
programs to conference partici- 
pants. Highlights from each pro- 
gram's contributions follow. 

Mrs. Rose Margosian, Glou- 
cester, Mass,, told the group that 
the Gloucester program plans to 
conduct most of the services, ex- 
cept the educational component, 
outside the home. They expect one 
resource person to serve as a clear- 
inghouse for home visitors and 
hope to make a “Parents Anony- 
mous" service available for busy 
parents to call for suggestions on 
how to deal with their children. 
Gloucester also expects to incorpo- 
rate the toy lending library concept 
in its program. 

Dr. Dorothy Gradcl, Bingham- 
ton, New York, said their urban 
program, now in its sixth year, uses 
home visitors to recruit families, 
perform social ease work, and act as 
a referral service. The Binghamton 
program includes the use of 14 
mothers' groups which meet every 
two weeks. 

Miss Susie Pah I, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, said transportation is 
her program's biggest problem. The 
program, which serves families in 
10 counties in rural West Virginia, 
will visit approximately 170 fami- 
lies, some twice per week. 

Mrs. Shirley Young, Macon, 
North Carolina, said her serious 
transportation problem was solved 
by buying six four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles for home visitors to use in 
mountainous areas. Although seven 
home visitors will be used for the 
program's first year, she hopes to 
expand that number in succeeding 
years. Her staff also plans to de- 
velop a complete slide history of 
their Home Start program. 

Dr, Kyo Jliin, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, will use a Huntsville educa- 
tional TV station in his program. 



Following the Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory model, this pro- 
gram will include the TV compo- 
nent. weekly visits by teachers to 
five target areas, group sessions for 
children once a week, and a parent 
get-together program. 

Mrs. Mary Martin, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is working with black, Appa- 
lachian, Spanish-speaking, and vari- 
ous other ethnic groups in the 
Cleveland program. This urban pro- 
gram is using a variety of models 
and plans to use its project director, 
educational director, and program 
coordinator as resource people. 

Mrs. Ann Hampton, of the 
Clinch -Powell Educational Coopera- 
tive. Harrogate, Tennessee, said her 
program is also planning to work 
with the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory model using a TV com- 
ponent. (Note: A recent change 
calls for the use of CBS’s Captain 
Kangaroo as the television input for 
part of the educational compo- 
nent.) Originally an educational or- 
ganization, the program is eager to 
expand into the other Home Start 
component areas, she said, and has 
received excellent cooperation from 
nearby universities regarding train- 
ing, 

Mrs. JoAnn Braddy, Dardancllc, 
Arkansas, spoke chiefly of the orga- 
nizational structure of her Home 
Start program, which (like many 



other agencies) conies under the 
CAP umbrella. Stressing that Home 
Start will be closely linked to the 
Dardancllc Head Start, Mrs. Braddy 
said that the Policy Advisory Group 
will combine representatives from 
both Home Start and HcadStart. 

Mrs. Jeanette Gilliam, Houston, 
Texas, described the types of peo- 
ple the Houston program hopes to 
hire for staff. Included in the group 
will be eight home visitors, two 
social service specialists, two nurses, 
and a clerk-typist, 

Mrs. Betty Besser, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, said that one of the main 
features of their program will be 
group activities every two weeks for 
both parents and children. The pro- 
gram will use eight home visitors to 
serve its 80 families. 

Mrs. Sheri Noble, Logan, Utah, 
spoke of the support that Home 
Start will bring to the existing, 
fairly small. Head Start program, 
which serves the entire northern 
end of Utah. Also planning semi- 
monthly group meetings for chil- 
dren and parents, the program will 
he staffed by an educational coordi- 
nator, a health services coordinator, 
and a social services coordinator, 
who will work with both Head 
Start and Home Start. 

Mrs. Marie Mills, Reno, Nevada, 
emphasized the attitude of “rugged 
individualism” that prevails in the 





1 



desert atmosphere in which the 
program is located. A unique prob- 
lem with her program, she said, is 
that home visitors will be dealing 
with many single-parent families, 
resulting from the convenient and 
lenient divorce regulations in the 
city. 

Mrs. Estella Moran, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, called Home Start a “mira- 
cle’* as she described the long hours 
of darkness and heavy snow of 
winter that force children to stay 
inside. Through Home Start, the 



program will serve 80 families in 
addition to the ones that are al- 
ready being served by the Head 
Start program there. 

Mrs. Lettie Nave, Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, said the Home Start for 
Navajo Indians will emphasize the 
importance of preserving Indian 
cultural mores, customs, and tradi- 
tions, as it serves 400 children from 
80 families. The program, located 
on a 25,000 square mile reserva- 
tion, will include work with the 
extended family and will also at- 



tempt to change the attitude of 
many Indian parents who value 
education, but feel that school is 
the only place where teaching can 
occur for their children. 

Miss Stella Aguilar, Laredo, 
Texas, will work with the migrant 
Home Start program. Their home 
visitors will each serve five families. 
Major problems she foresees are the 
distances between families and the 
time during the year when the 
families are traveling, and Home 
Start services will be interrupted. 



Parents Moderate Audience Discussion 



Mrs. Lola Rhem and Mrs. 
Juanita Harris, from the Office of 
Child Development, National Head 
Start Ad Hoc Steering Committee, 
moderated an audience discussion 
on how to begin a home visiting 
program at the Thursday, April 6 
general session of the Conference. 

Beginning the discussion, Mrs. 
Harris said, “Nobody can tell you 
how a home visitor should knock 
on doors, but we can share experi- 
ences here with people who have 
done it before.” 

Mrs. Maxine Adams, Houston, 
Texas, questioned how home visi- 
tors would use parents' resources 
without continually bringing out- 
side toys, games, etc. into the par- 
ents’ houses and making parents 



feel badly. In response, Sister Mary 
Loyola (Xavier University, Louisi- 
ana) and a representative from the 
OCD-funded Dardanelle, Arkansas 
program offered their past experi- 
ences in home visiting as a source of 
information and suggested that the 
home visitor use a combination of 
materials, some brought into the 
homes and some found within the 
homes. 

Edwin Yazzi, a spokesman for 
the OCD-funded Navajo Home 
Start program, strongly advocated 
knowing the traditions and customs 
of the people and working with 
existing family strengths rather 
than using pre-packaged, commer- 
cial toys and materials. 

Mrs. Harris pointed out that 



Schaefer Calls Home Start 
Force for Social Change 



“We need to build a support 
system for the isolated nuclear fam- ... 
ily, to listen and respond to its 
needs,” stated Dr. Earl Schaefer, 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina’s School of Public Health, on 
Thursday, April 6. “People say the 
family needs to be supplanted, but 
that doesn’t work; therefore, we 
must change professions and insti- 
tutions. Home Start has the poten- 



tial of being this force for social 
change.” 

The goal of the Home Start 
program is not merely child devel- 
opment, Dr. Schaefer said. 'The 
program must look at all the needs 
of the family (dignity, respect, so- 
cial and emotional needs) and must 
not focus on the cultural, intellec- 
tual, or cognitive needs of the child 
only. In responding to these needs, 



each program would do things 
slightly differently and that Home 
Start encourages this expression of 
individuality; thus there could be 
no set standards for each program 
to follow in making home visits. 
Speaking about one of the Home 
Start objectives of involving parents 
directly with the educational 
process of their children, she said 
that this could be accomplished in 
many different ways. “The point is, 
the fact that we listen to problems 
gives parents a better self-image,” 
Mrs. Harris said. “We must work 
together to motivate the parent in 
order to motivate the children.” 



he said, we must build on the 
culture and experiences. of the peo- 
ple, the language skills, the family’s 
strengths, the children’s skills, and 
the community’s strengths. 

Schaefer concluded that the 
skills of professionals can no longer 
be emphasized. Home Start, he 
said, must liberate and increase 
“people power.” 
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OCD Home Start 
Program Directors 



Meet 




On Thursday, April 6 and Fri- 
day, April 7, OCD Home Start 
Program Directors and Home Start 
Regional Representatives met with 
OCD Headquarters staff to discuss 
training and clarify the role of the 
Headquarters staff with respect to 
the fifteen Home Start programs. 

Dr. Rebckah Shucy, Senior 
Training Specialist from OCD, 
Washington, cautioned that training 
works best when the people being 
trained feel that they’re being lis- 
tened to, and encouraged all pro- 
grams to be sure that all staff know 
and sympathize with the goals of 
the program. 

Dr. Shucy attributed a limited 
value to pre-service training because 
the staff generally gets more out of 
asking how to solve situations that 
they’ve experienced and couldn’t 
cope with. She suggested, however, 
that pre-service training be used to 
Help the staff sec the areas in which 
they’ll be working-how the chil- 
dren play, where they play, what 
the traffic hazards arc, etc. -from 
both the child’s and the family’s 
point of view. 

“The play patterns that children 
use arc almost universal,” declared 
Dr. Shuey, ”so know their playing. 
Think about children as whole peo- 
ple in different ages and stages, and 
don’t isolate their activities.” 

She also emphasized the total 
community effort needed to make 
the program a success and the need 
for a detailed plan to be drawn up 
by program directors, showing the 
functions proposed for each consul- 
tant and community agency. 

Following Dr. Shuey’s remarks, 
Dr. Ann O’Keefe, Acting Director 
of Home Start, OCD, Washington, 
led a discussion about the role of 
Headquarters support to OCD pro- 
grams. It was decided that the 
Headquarters office would try to 
publish a weekly (or at least fre- 
quent) newsletter for all programs, 



listing films, books, pamphlets, kits, 
and games of interest to Home 
Start programs and containing arti- 
cles on activity highlights from each 
program, problems or progress re- 
ports, and questions and answers 
for problem-solving. 

Dr. O’Keefe stated that the 
Headquarters staff was eager to visit 
every program within the next few 
months and asked program direc- 
tors when and where their next 
group meeting should be. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Emswilcr, OCD Home Start 
Representative, Region VI, sug- 
gested that separate meetings be 
held, by function, for program di- 
rectors, educational coordinators, 
training directors, etc., and Dr. Kyo 
Jhin, Program Director of the 
Huntsville, Alabama TARCOG pro- 
gram, added that the next meeting 
should be held at one of the Home 
Start sites. 

A discussion on the role of the 
Policy Council ensued. Mrs. Marie 
Mills, Reno, Nevada, summarized 
the group’s reactions by saying that 
to have an effective Policy Council, 



the importance of having parents 
make decisions about the program 
should be emphasized by home 
visitors, since home visitors and 
parents would be working in con- 
cert to help the children. Mr. Jim 
Shelton, OCD Home Start Repre- 
sentative, Region IV, added that 
programs must be careful to nego- 
tiate with their CAP agencies and 
include CAP’s in any training given 
on the responsibilities of the Policy 
Council. 

Regarding OCD Issuance 1-30, 
70.2 (Parent Policy Council Guide- 
lines), Dr. O’Keefe stated that 
Home Start programs should follow 
it as closely as possible, but that, 
because Home Start is a limited, 
3-year demonstration program, the 
need to follow it exactly is not as 
binding as in Head Start. 




Conference Equated to 
Merry-go-Round and Smorgasbord 



Panelists at the Friday, April 7 
general session called the Home 
Start Conference a “merry-go- 
round of ideas” and a “smorgas- 
bord of experiences shared by peo- 
ple nationwide .” 

Mr. Hilton Baines, OCD Home 
Start Representative, Region V, 
said lie felt that the conference was 
successful from a Regional office 
standpoint because many of the 
concepts, though not new, had 
“transferability.” He delineated Re- 
gional responsibilities as carrying 
out national policy, visiting the 
program, acting as a resource and 
consultant for the program, and 
serving as the program’s fiscal 
agent. 

It was agreed that the role of 
OCD Headquarters was to dissemin- 
ate any information relevant to 
programs and clarify any questions 
on policy and Guidelines. Mrs. Rose 
Margosian, Gloucester, Mass., Pro- 
gram Director, and Mr. Jim Shel- 
ton, OCD Home Start Representa- 
tive, Region IV, urged OCD 
Headquarters to provide as much 
training as possible regarding OCD 
Issuance 1-30, 70.2 (Parent Policy 
Council Guidelines). Mrs. Marie 
Mills, Reno, Nevada, Program Di- 
rector, added that local programs 
should work out procedures regard- 



Participants at the Home Start 
Conference felt, in general, that the 
conference was excellent, according 
to the pink evaluation forms they 
filled out. Although there were a 
few comments that the sessions 
were too long and involved “too 
much material for one person to 
absorb in such a limited time span,” 
the majority of the attendees said 
that they felt the conference was 
excellent, both in terms of the 
breadth and depth of material pre- 
sented and in terms of the confer- 
ence planning and organization. 

Several suggestions were made 



ing the CAP agency’s relationship 
with the local program, particularly 
in the area of hiring and firing staff. 

Mr. Tom Gentry, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, said he felt Home Start’s 
uniqueness stemmed from its small- 
ness, allowing an opportunity for 
honest dialogue on problems. Mrs. 
Margosian added that the key to 
succeeding in Home Start is work- 
ing together, involving the whole 
staff and the whole community, 
from the very beginning. Seconding 
that, Mrs. Harriet Marmon, Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, praised the value 
of having so many people in one 
place hearing different ideas of edu- 
cational philosophy. 

“Many people have been sharing 
this • smorgasbord of experiences 
this week,’’ Dr. Paul Vicinanza, 
OCD Home Start Representative, 
Region III, said. “Many things at 
this conference may seem high- 
priced, but the ideas behind them 
can be implemented in individual 
and relatively inexpensive ways by 
different programs. We can’t work 
exactly the same way in all locales, 
but hopefully there’s some com- 
monality in all the things we’ve 
done. I urge you, though, to be 
really cautious. Don’t make your 
home visitors start next week with 
all their families. Let them work 



that for future conferences, separ- 
ate workshops be held for home 
visitors, training directors, etc., ac- 
cording to job responsibilities. Fa- 
vorable comments were made about 
audio-visual aids used, and it was 
suggested that more of these be 
incorporated for future confer- 
ences. Another suggestion made by 
several people was that home visi- 
tors and resources from existing 
HEW-funded programs should be 
utilized more, but most participants 
agreed that the resource people on 
the program were of high quality 
and gave impressive presentations. 



with one or two families at first, let 
them get their feet on the ground, 
and try first of all to relate to these 
families. Also, remember to take 
time on a weekly, or even daily, 
basis for in-scrvice activities; train- 
ing is a key element of Home 
Start” 

Following a brief discussion of 
potential problems with Policy 
Councils, Dr. Esther Krcsli, Evalua- 
tion Project Officer, OCD, Wash- 
ington, said programs should at- 
tempt to maintain contact with 
families who have terminated the 
program, and suggested that, if pos- 
sible, they be moved on to Head 
Start programs if they are still 
eligible to receive services. 

In closing, Dr. Kyo Jhin, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, Program Director, 
said, “The goals and purpose of 
Home Start are to make things 
happen. Each of us, no matter what 
role he plays, has learned to respect 
expertise. Everyone here should be 
complimented for his concern for 
the welfare and future of humanity. 
What we do in a small way is a 
tremendous responsibility. Of 
course we’ll make mistakes; that’s 
why a pencil has an eraser. But I 
want to congratulate everyone here 
for making tremendous contribu- 
tions to the future of mankind.” 



Other recommendations in- 
cluded: (l)the agenda should be 
shorter, and fewer days should be 
allotted for the next such meeting, 

(2) the next conference should be 
held at one of the Home Start sites, 

(3) demonstration workshops 
should be part of the program, 

(4) large-group presentations would 
be interesting on how to work with 
scrap material found at home, and 

(5) more practical applications of 
educational materials should be 
stressed. 



Attendees Evaluate Conference 



Press , Radio, TV Cover Conference 




As a result of advance planning 
and preparation of press packets by 
Mrs. Mary Washburn, Head Start 
Public Information Officer, OCD, 
Washington, and Public Informa- 
tion Consultant, Mrs. Lee Lawrence 
Ansbcrry, a press conference was 
held Monday April 3, to kick off 
the Home Start Conference. At- 
tending were representatives from 
three TV stations, UPI, St. Louis 
newspapers, and several radio sta- 
tions. 

Mr. Richard Orton, Director, 
Bureau of Head Start and Child 
Service Programs, and Dr. Ann 
O'Keefe, Acting Director of the 
Office of Child Development's na- 
tional Home Start program, fielded 
questions ranging from how new 
the idea of Home Start is to the 
duties of home visitors. 

When asked if the thrust for 
Home Start was being made be- 
cause of Head Start evaluation re- 
sults, Mr. Orton responded that, in 
part, this was true. Head Start 
centers often cannot accommodate 
all the children who need services, 
he said, adding that he secs Home 
Start as one of a number of alterna- 



tives to a center-based program. 

“There is a need in most com- 
munities for home-based activi- 
ties," Mr. Orton said, “but 1 want 
to stress that this is not the forerun- 
ner of a large national program like 
Head Start. Home Start is merely a 
demonstration of an alternate 
means of delivering Head Start serv- 
ices.” 

Dr. O’Keefe, questioned at 



length about the conference, paid 
tribute to all the participants. 
Asked if all home visitors would be 
women, Dr. O’Keefe replied that 
although this question has gener- 
ated a good deal of discussion, most 
programs tend to select women for 
these positions. She added, how- 
ever, that these women need not be 
mothers themselves to qualify as 
home visitors. 
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Education and Development Corporation 
Manages Conference 




Able assistance with conference 
management was provided to OCD 
Headquarters personnel by the Ed- 
ucation and Development Corpora- 
tion of Washington, D.C. Company 
President, Mr. Oscar t\ Lott, and 
two of* his staff. Miss Linda Pox 
and Mrs. Vivian Bell, worked long 
hours prior to the conference, and 
were assisted daring the conference 
by volunteer aides Mrs. Avon King 
and Mrs, Laura MaeParland. 

In a memo to his staff the week 
before the conference began, Mr. 
Loft cautioned that he did not 
expect any of them to "sit on their 
dignity” when help was needed, liis 
staff more than lived up to his 
expectations. They cheerfully 
assisted with unpacking boxes, pre- 
paring name tags and conference 
packets, manning the registration 
desk, giving directions, warding off 
lighting and electrical problems, 
and in general solving multitudi- 
nous problems for ail participants 
in an unobtrusive and effective 
way. 



ARC Handles Travel 

The Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission (ARC) provided two staff 
members to handle travel arrange- 
ments for participants. Mrs. Helen 
Wyckoff and Mrs. Gayle Burton 
worked with speed and accuracy 
every day at the Conference, filling 



out ail the necessary papers and 
forms, so tiiat travelers could be 
reimbursed within four weeks of 
tile Conference. 

A warm vote of thanks to them 
all! 
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Exhibitors Display Wares 





The corridors of the mezzanine at the Sheraton • 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis were filled with the wares of 
commercial exhibitors at the Home Start Conference. 
Representatives from most organizations manned their 
booths from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m . and answered many 
questions from participants regarding their materials. A 
complete list of exhibitors can be found on page 31. 
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Some of the OCD Home Start 
programs also exhibited at the con- 
ference . At left is the Navajo pro- 
gram's exhibit ; above is Gloucester , 
Mass . s display; at right the ARVAC 
exhibit is shown . 
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List of Conference Exhibitors 



COMMERCIAL 



Mrs. Bonnie Smithdeal 

KAPLAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CORPORATION 
124 South Hawthorne Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27103 

Mr. Ben Price 

GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 

250 James Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 

Mr. C. J. Donnally 

BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
1629 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Mr. Richard Stcnclik 
SUPER10R 7 DES1GN COMPANY, INC. 

643 Walden Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14211 



Mr, George A. Campbell 
BOWMAR 
622 Rodier Drive 
Glendale, California 91201 

Mr. Michael Richter 

PLAYGROUND CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

29*24 40th Avenue 

Long Island City, New York 1 1 101 

Ms. Alice M. Hecnan 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
2000 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 

Ms. Amanda S. Rudd 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 



Mr. Reed Martin 
RESEARCH PRESS 
P.O. Box 9075 
Washington, D.C. 20003 



NON-COMMERCIAL 



Ms. Susan Thomas 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Mrs. Linda Thornton 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 253 1 1 



Mrs. Lcttie Nave 

ONEO Child Development Program 
Box 589 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 

Mrs. Jo A. Braddy 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardancllc, Arkansas 72834 



Mr. Eugene Burd 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Food and Nutrition Service 
Room 568 

5,00 12th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 



Sister M. Loyola Edelcn 
Xavier University of Louisiana 
7325 Palmetto 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 





Diversity of Films Shown at Conference 

The Home Start Conference Program included a variety of films shown in general sessions and special interest groups. 
A complete list of these films and addresses where they can be obtained is given below. 



Name of Film 


Synopsis 


Where Film Can 
Be Obtained 


“Playing for Keeps” 
20 min. - Color 


This film describes the Florida Parent Education Pro- 
gram sponsored by the Institute for the Development 
of Human Resources. 


Dr. Ira J, Gordon 
Director, IDHR 
513 Weil Hall 
U. of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 32601 


“The RFD System” 
15 min. — Color 


This film describes the HKD (Rural Family Develop- 
ment) television-based adult education program devel- 
oped under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. The program combines home visitors, TV, 
and group sessions, but focuses on the adult, rather 
than the child. 


Mr. Boris Frank 
Rural Family Development 
P.O. Box 5421 
Madison, Wis. 53702 


“The Appalachia Pre-School 
Education Program” 

7 min. - Color 


This film describes the three-pronged early childhood 
program developed at AEL. The program merges 
weekly home visits with a daily 30-minute television 
series, “Around the Bend,” and a weekly group ses- 
sion for children. 


Product Diffusion 
Appalachia Ed. Lab 
P.O.Box 1348 
Charleston, W. Va., 25325 


“Learning and Growing 
and Learning”20 min. - Color 


This film describes the Toy Lending Library program 
sponsored by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research, Berkeley, California. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(sec address list, p. 34) 


“Good Times” 
14 min. - Color 


This film describes the New Approach Method (NAM) 
program, which includes a pre-school reading readiness 
and reading component. 


Mr. Gregory Simms 
The New Approach Method 
194 Brunswick Avc. 
P.O.Box 1303 
Trenton, N.J. 08618 


“Jenny is a Good Thing” 
1 8 min. - Color 


Head Start’s newest film release. Dramatically shows 
one of Head Start's most important concepts - that 
the Nutrition program plays a major role and is an 
integral pari of the daily activities in a quality Head 
Start center. A film for training staff members and 
introducing the best examples of the child teaching 
process to the community at large. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(sec address list, p.34) 


“Home Start in Action” 
25 min. - Color 


This film describes the Xavier University home-based 
program in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Xavier University 
Home Start Program 
7325 Palmetto 
New Orleans, La. 70125 


“Parents arc Teachers, Too” 
22 min. - B/W 


Barents perceive the crucial importance of their role 
as the child’s first and most important continuous 
teacher. The film’s school situation presents ideas 
for parents to use in encouraging a child's mental 
and emotional growth through play. Materials are 
available in the most modest homes. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(sec address list, p. 34) 


“Teach Your Child to Talk” 
16 min. - Color 


This film demonstrates, in a low-key but effective 
manner, the role parents play as the earliest teachers 
in their child’s growth and development. It was made 
with parents and begins with a child’s birth cry and 
concludes at approximately age three. 


Mr. Perdue Stanley 
General Manager 
Cebco Standard Publishing Co. 
104 Fifth Avc. 

New York, N.Y. 
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Name of Film 


Synopsis 


Where Film Can 
Be Obtained 


“Patterns for Health” 
14 min.-B/W 


This film shows the establishment of early health 
habits for the preschool child. It shows how this early 
training develops patterns found in the well-adjusted 
adult and covers general as well as specific health 
needs of four* to five-year-old children. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(see address list, p.34) 


“Down One Hollow, 
Up Another” 
17 min. -Color 


This film illustrates a home-based program in rural 
Appalachia, that was in existence prior to being funded 
as on OCD Home Start Program. It provides a good 
example of how home visitors build trust with fami- 
lies, and gives an excellent description of parent-child- 
visitor involvement and interaction and the kind of 
flexibility needed for a successful visit. 


Ms. Gail Perry 

National Child Research Center 
3209 Highland Place N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 


“A World of Playthings” 
20 min. -Color 


This film describes many ways of using household 
materials to create play things and toys. Mrs. Mary 
Lewis, one of the OCD Home Start Regional Repre* 
sentatives, participated in the film-making activities. 


Mrs. Mary Lewis 
c/o OCD-HEW 
Federal Office Building 
SO Fulton St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94102 


“Adventure in Learning” 
18 min. -Color 


This film shows several Montessori schools and des- 
cribes techniques used in these schools to help child- 
ren learn. 


Mr. George Chyka 
Montessori Films 
4251 Summit Ridge Rd. 
Dallas, Texas 75216 


“Look at Me” 
30 min.-B/W 


An aid in the prior-to-service and in-service training 
of Head Start teachers. Filmed in Santa Clara County, 
California, it illustrates specific problems and diffi* 
culties faced by teachers of culturally disadvantaged 
children — in this case, children of Mexican-American 
migrant farm workers - and follows the success of 
certain innovations and experimentation in Head 
Start teaching. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(see address list, p.34) 


“Take a Running Start” 
16 min. - Color 


This film describes the Head Start at Home program 
in Beckley, West Virginia. Here are children for whom 
bad roads, no facilities, no buses might have meant no 
Head Start. But the University of West Virginia, 
Beckley, devised a program to bring Head Start into 
the homes in the hills. Twelve adults who could meet 
health and home standards and find five children to 
teach were trained by the University to conduct Head 
Start in their homes. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(see address list, p.34) 


“Palmour Street” 
16 min. -Color 


A film for training Head Start staff, this film shows 
the influence that parents have on the mental and 
emotional development of their children. It presents 
simple incidents taken from the day-to-day experi- 
ences of a Negro family: father, mother, and four 
young children - problems that are common in the 
daily lives of families every where. 


Modern Talking Pictures 
(see address list, p.34) 
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ADDRESSES AND MANAGERS OF MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE FILM LIBRARIES 



Atlanta, Georgia 30306 
714 Spring Street, N.W. 
^ Mr. Thomas L. Gunter 


875-5666 
Area code 404 


Boston, Massachusetts 02134 

1168 Commonwealth Avt. 734-3732 

Mr. James Lowe Area code 617 


Buffalo, New York 14202 

c/o Buchan Pictures 
122 West Chippewa Street 
Mr. Fred Buchan 


8531805 
Area code 716 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 
c/o Pratt Educational Media, Inc. 
200 Third Avenue, S.W. 

Mrs. Louise Nordstrom 


3638144 
Area code 319 


Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 

503 North College Street 377-2574 

Mr. Max Austin Area code 704 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 

160 E. Grand Ave. 

Mr. Hal Smith 


467-6470 
Area code 312 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

. 9 Garfield Place 
4^ Mr. Curtis Hensley 


421-2516 
Arej code 513 


k Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

+ c/o Film Programs, Inc. 

* 2238 Euclid Avenue 
Mr.AI Shobel 


621-9469 
Area code 216 


Dallas, T$xas 75207 

1411 Slocum Street 
Mr. td Cothran 


7424106 
Area code 214 


a Denver, Colorado 80204 

♦ c/oCtomar‘s Modernlilms 

* 1200 Stout Street 

Mr. R. Kenneth Cromar 


244 4621 
Area code 303 


A Detroit, Michigan 48235 

4“ 15921 W. 8 Mile Road 
Mr.Kermit Cable 


2732070 
Area code 313 



Hamsburg. rwnntytvann 17105 

Lilley & Son. Inc. 238-8123 



c/oJ.P. Liffey & Son, Inc. 
2009 North Third Street 
(P.0. Box 3035) 

Mr. U Lilley 



Area code 217 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
c/o Film Services of Hawaii, Ltd. 
1164 Waimanu Street 
Mrs. Arlayne Rosenstock 



538-1928 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

1234 Spruce Street 545-2500 

Mr. Donald P.Arcangel Area code 215 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 

910 Penn Avenue 471*9118 

Mrs. Patricia Oillon Area code 412 



St Louis, Missouri 63166 

c/o Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 534-5211 
201 So. Jefferson Avenue Area code 314 
Mr. P. Ray Swank 



Houston, Texes 77027 

4034 Westheimer Road 622-3841 

Mrs. Ruby Short Area code 713 



Sen Francisco, California 94105 
16 Spear Street 982-1712 

Mrs. Rosalie Kuwatch Area code 415 



Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

1 15 Last Michigan Street 635-5331 

Mrs. E.S. Poff Area code 312 
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Seattle, Washington 98103 

c/o Photo A Sound Company 
1205 North 45th Street 
Mr. FredMacFarlane 



632-8461 
Area code 206 
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Kansas City, Missouri 64111 

3718 Broadway 561-1208 

Mrs. Helen Bertsch Area code 816 



lo* Angeles, California 90038 
1 145 N.McCadden Place 469-8282 

Mr. Harry Sanford Area code 213 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
c/o Rm's films 271-0861 

1696 North Astor Street Area code 414 
Mrs. Roa K. Birch 



Summit, New Jersey 07901 

c/o Modern-Mass Media, Inc. 277*6300 
315 Springfield Avenue Areacode201 

Mr. Ralph Del Coro 

Serving New Jersey and southern. New York 
State and the boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond in NYC. 



Washington, D. C. 20036 

Suite 4, MOOT' Street, N.W. 659-9234 

Mrs. Mitrie Caerlan Area code 202 



Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
> 9129 lyndaie Avenue S. 884-5383 

Mr. Cairan Eigen Area code 612 
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new Tonif iwi 



1212 Ave. of the Americas 586 552 
m Mr. Tod Goldberg Area code 21 

Serving the boroughs of Manhattan & Bronx onl 



CANADA 



Don Mills (Metro Toronto) 405 Ontario 
1875 Leslie Street 444-7347 

Mrs. Lottie Wilson Area code 416 



Montreal 125 Quebec 

485 McGill Street 878-3644 

Mr. Brian Buckley Area code 514 



Omahs, Nebraska 68102 

c/o Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. 341-8476 
1410 Howard Street Area code 402 

Mr. Keith T. Smith 



$hi‘p<n«Al| ot film i a mtu/iand.i* 
/(Oft f/i# U. S. null be r* propft 
cvllomi documentation, ot t/itr 
win bt tnurnmd to tend*/. 
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A Airport Movis lounfw 
T Located in Than Cities 



Complete Text oj 

Mr. Orton 9 s Keynote Address 



Monday , April 3 , 1972 

i wish i could tell you how 
pleased 1 am to be able to share 
with Ann O’Keefe and her staff 
what is to them an enormous satis- 
faction that this moment has ar- 
rived at all, A little more than eight 
months ago, the decision was made 
to have a home-based, experimental 
program, which ultimately came to 
be called Home Start. As Ann told 
you, she has been on the job for the 
past seven months. Today we have 
assembled an impressive display of 
people whom she has identified— 
people who have received grants or 
have been notified that they were 
going to receive them, some of the 
earlier practitioners in this kind of 
program, anti of course, those of 
you who arc here because you have 
a deep personal interest in the 
program. Between that time seven 
months ago and today, there has 
been an unbelievable amount of 
energy expended, of thought waves 
produced, of phone calls received 
and answered, and of just plain 
hard work performed by Ann and 
her people, I don't do this very 
often — as a matter of fact, 1 guess I 
don’t have the chance to do it very 
often— but 1 would like to take this 
moment to pay tribute to Dr. Ann 
O’Keefe for bringing us to this day. 
There is no question that without 
the kind of leadership she has dis- 
played and the kind of selflessness 
that almost becomes trite to talk 
about, the activity we arc going to 
be engaged in this week wouldn’t 
be here. Because of her effort, OCD 
is about to launch about as well- 
planned areal-world type of experi- 
mental program as 1 have ever seen. 

Let me talk briefly about the 
legislative situation in Washington 
as far as child care is concerned. 
Many of you here (particularly 



those of you who are going to be 
operating OCD-sponsorcd Home 
Start programs) arc associated with 
Mead Start, so I’m sure you arc 
interested in just where we stand 
legislatively with Head Start. The 
authorization for Head Start will 
expire in June, and there is no 
question that Congress will author* 
\zc Head Start to continue, by 
authorizing the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, of which we are part. 
The House of Representatives has 
already passed such an authoriza- 
tion bill and we anticipate the 
Senate will get around to that soon. 
In addition, the President has rec- 
ommended a small increase for 
Head Start this year, as he did last 
year; it’s not enough to do any 
dramatic expanding of our pro- 
gram, but enough to keep us going 
with a reasonable cost-ofiliving in- 
crease. 

Now, what about other child 
care legislation? As some of you 
may know, members of Congress 
on both sides of the aisle have 
submitted new proposals for child 
care legislation since Congress came 
back in January. The Senate Labor 
and Welfare Committee has held 
one-day hearings on some legisla- 
tion they propose to introduce, and 
we anticipate it will come out of 
committee sometime after taster 
recess, in the House of Representa- 
tives, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats have also introduced legisla- 
tion. Ail of them state that it 
contains sonic things that would 
satisfy at least some of the Presi- 
dent’s objections to the legislation 
that was passed last year, Whether 
that is true, whether the House and 
Senate pass something they arc able 
to agree upon, and whether in the 
final analysis the President will sign 
it, would be foolhardy to speculate 
on; but at least the clock is running 



once again and we, like you, will 
watch the developments and do 
what we can to keep ourselves 
informed. 

One other major bit of legisla- 
tion that can have an effect on us in 
the child care business is HR 1. 
Welfare Reform. The House has 
passed this legislation, and the 
Senate Finance Committee is now 
pondering it. The Administration 
hoped that the Senate Finance 
Committee would have reported 
the bill out by this time, but the 
committee’s activities have not 
been completed. If this bill ulti- 
mately passes, it could mean liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of extra 
Federal dollars for child care. In 
this area, as the other, we will 
watch and wait for developments. 
In summary, from the legislation 
viewpoint, Head Start is with us 
and other Federal initiatives arc in 
process, and we’ll have to wait and 
sec what ultimately happens. 

Now, what about Head Start? 
What is going on in that world, and, 
particularly, how does what we are 
doing there coincide with what we 
are going to be discussing this 
week? We have recently completed 
the most extensive review of the 
(lead Start Program that has been 
performed on it since its inception. 
Over the past three or four months, 
we have looked at almost 350 
reports that have been submitted 
by monitoring teams that visited 
1 le id Start programs over the past 
two years. We have looked at data 
tin: t has been gathered by the Cen- 
sus Bureau over the past several 
years. We have looked at data 
gathered in 1967 and ‘68 and ‘69 
through a network of Evaluation 
and Research Centers that gathered 
pre- and post-test data on Head 
Start children on a sample basis. 
This data has been with us, but 
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before this time we simply did not 
have the resources to give it the 
review and analysis that it called 
for. That review has now been 
completed, and we have concluded 
pretty much the following. 

Head Start has, by and large, 
done an extraordinarily good job of 
achieving the objectives that were 
set for it some years ago. However, 
we found what I consider to be a 
lesser level of quality in too many 
Head Start programs. Services in 
many instances have not been and 
still arc not being delivered, and the 
concept of a comprehensive pro- 
gram docs not exist in too many 
communities. 

We found that, in some ways, 
Head Start is becoming an ortho- 
doxy unto itself. As a five-day, 
center-based program, it is good; 
but as we looked at the research 
literature, it is not necessarily 
appropriate for all the children who 
arc receiving it. In other words, I 
think we arc getting in a rut our- 
selves. 

Incidentally, 1 forgot to mention 
that in addition to reviewing the 
evaluation data about Head Start 
itself, we had people review all the 
research and evaluation literature 
that has been published in the past 
five years, not just that funded by 
us. So, what I am describing to you 
in the conclusions that we have 
reached is based not only on our 
review of the Head Start materials 
but also on other research informa- 
tion. The conclusion I am about to 
describe to you comes from that 
matcrial-namcly, that with the cur- 
rent state of our knowledge about 
how children grow and develop, it 
is extraordinarily difficult (as a 
matter of fact, it’s impossible at 
this point) for us to determine what 
is the optimum way to bring about 
an appropriate development process 
for children. 

Another conclusion is that Head 
Start simply is not making enough 
use of the research knowledge that 
we do have. Of course we know 
that Head Start, by definition, is 
not enough. We have preached from 
the program’s beginning that there 



should be continuity for children 
enrolled in Head Start. We know 
that the family probably has the 
most important role to play in the 
development of the children; yet 
we in Head Start, while talking 
about that sort of thing, have done 
little to bring that to pass. 

In summary, we’ve “done good” 
so far, by and large, but there is 
much we must do to bring about 
improvement. What we are going to 
do about that is substantial. We are 
in the final process of putting to- 
gether what will probably become a 
3-year plan, which will in essence 
renew Head Start. You’ll notice I 
said “renew” and not “uproot” it 
or tear it apart, because essentially 
our previous work has been done 
reasonably well and is soundly 
based. But we would not be carry- 
ing out our trust if we have the 
information about ways to improve 
it and don’t try to bring about that 
improvement. We’re talking on the 
one hand about tightening up the 
program, and on the other about 
loosening it up, as I’ll explain in a 
moment. 

This 3-year plan will have three 
principal ingredients. First, we are 
going to make a major effort to 
improve what’s already there. We 
arc going to be looking again at the 
standards we have set for each of 
the components, as well as for the 
program overall, to see if they are 
still appropriate and still achievable. 

Secondly, we arc going to con- 
tinue the efforts we have begun so 
far to review individual Head Start 
programs and offer assistance to 
those who need it to improve. 
That’s the tightening-up part. On 
the loosening-up side, what we are 
going to do obviously cannot be 
done without a lot of time, effort, 
and participation on the part of all 
concerned. We will permit Head 
Start programs to offer more op- 
tions than they currently have 
about how' the services appropriate 
for Head Start children can be 
delivered. Currently we have a 
system whereby children come to 
the center 5 days a week and 
receive services for anywhere from 



3 to 12 hours, and then they go 
back home. Although that is appro- 
priate for many children and for 
many families, it isn’t appropriate 
for all. Maybe some only need a 
day or two days at a center that 
could be supplemented by a day or 
two of home visiting of some sort. 
Maybe some children only need 
some kind of a summer interven- 
tion. Our job will be to determine 
what kinds of variations there can 
be and to offer them to the com- 
munity as additional options it can 
use to serve its children in need. 
That is part two, to develop and 
encourage variations in Head Start’s 
standard pattern. 

The third leg of the stool that 
we arc working on to improve Head 
Start is to expand the number of 
experimental programs. We have an 
experimental effort in health 
known as Health Start. Home Start 
is, of course, a very important part 
of Head Start’s experimental thrust. 
We hope to do more experimental 
work in the area of continuity of 
service. In the field of handicapped 
children, there is a lot of good work 
being done; we would like to give 
that the same kindbf publicity and 
help that Home Start is being given. 
Also, a very important aspect of 
our experimental work is to in- 
crease our overall knowledge about 
how to individually assess what 
children need. We say, “If you’re 
poor, you need Head Start,” but 
that isn’t necessarily true; there 
could be some middle-class kids 
who could use the same things. So 
we want to see what can be done to 
sharpen our measuring tools to 
determine what a child needs and 
thereby provide a basis to give 
children and families the kind of 
program that will best suit their 
needs. 

These arc just some of our 
thoughts about the Head Start of 
the future. It’s going to be a long, 
hard road. We’re not going to carry 
all this out in the next year. It’s 
going to take time for us to think it 
through; it’s going to take time for 
communities to become aware of 
what we arc trying to do, and to go 



through a process of decision as to 
what they can do to improve their 
program. We’re not in any way 
going to take away local option in 
deciding what is best for the chil- 
dren being served, but we are going 
to figure out better ways to make 
information about options more 
readily available. Our objective 
really is quite simple; to establish 
that Head Start really is the best 
example that there is of a continu- 
ing, national demonstration pro- 
gram of comprehensive develop- 
mental care for preschool children. 

Where does Home Start fit into 
this? Earlier 1 said that no one 
really knows the way children grow 
and develop; undoubtedly, there 
isn't any one way and there never 
will be. Yet it seems to me that all 
of us have an obligation to explore 
and evaluate the many ways that 
there are. We at OCD have worked 
out a kind of medium in which we 
would like this to operate. The 
Home Start program is based on 
research and individual efforts on 
the part of many people in this 
room. They tried it out in the 
laboratory. They demonstrated it 
again in their own communities or 
in other parts of the country. What 
we are doing is giving their efforts 
some visibility and help, and we 
will see to what extent we can build 
upon what we have learned from 
pioneers in this effort. 

Should that demonstration be 
successful, then obviously the next 
step is to make it available on a 
national basis to anyone who has a 
need for it. This is what we would 
like to do with a number of experi- 
mental programs; and, we would 
like to change Head Start from a 
program with many centers to a 
center with many programs. 

Think of Head Start as a focal 
point for a beginning of a total 
child care system. Head Start could 
be a program providing a variety of 
services, depending upon the needs 
of the local community, as deter- 
mined by its people. Some children 
may need only some kind of health 
service. Some people can only use a 
program that is based in the home. 



Others may need a 5-day-per-week, 
center-based activity. Others may 
need a 2- or 3-day-per-week activ- 
ity. You can see the many varia- 
tions possible here. This is not a 
new idea; many communities have 
already initiated it. If we are going 
to do this, we must find out what 
works, to the extent that it can be 
found out. We then will be able to 
present to the Head Start centers 
information about what does work 
in a way that permits them to 
choose wisely among the various 
alternatives available. We see the 
Federal role as gathering and dis- 
pensing information that people at 
the local level can use as the basis 
for deciding what kind of services 
they want to provide. 

Within that context, Home Start 
can very well be one of the many 
available program choices being 
developed to help parents and chil- 
dren. We do not visualize Home 
Start as a large program that will 
ultimately supersede Head Start. 
We don't consider this a fad that 
will grow and then die. We do know 
that it can be an effective way to 
work with families and children 
that have particular needs. Our 
Home Start job is to do what we 
can to increase our knowledge and 
give that knowledge to everyone 
who has a need for it. 

The final plans for Home Start 
have not been completed. We have 
no plans at this moment to expand 
the program dramatically next year 
or in subsequent years. What we’re 
interested in is testing the model. 
To the extent that we need addi- 
tional variations from the 15 pro- 
grams that we are about to have, we 
will probably expand slightly, but 
there will be no large expansion. 

What we are doing in HeadStart 
and Home Start is not a massive 
Federal intervention into what is 
most appropriately the responsi- 
bility of the family. Our concern is 
to help the family do its job better. 
All of us have a very large responsi- 
bility. The plans have been laid, and 
now we must start to bring these 
plans into reality. Your work will 
just be beginning when you leave 
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here. We are going to be providing 
you with all the help we can to 
make sure the experiment is a true 
test. 1 wish you the best. 
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Complete Text of 
Dr. Lally’s Presentation 



Monday , April 3 , 1972 

1 am basing these remarks on 
experiences in the three home inter- 
vention programs where 1 had the 
good luck to be the training direc- 
tor (Florida, Chattanooga, and 
Syracuse University). All of the 
work that 1 have done with children 
was done from a time prior to their 
birth through three years of age. All 
of the home visitors that 1 have 
worked with have been paraprofes- 
sionals. Before 1 talk about prob- 
lems, 1 would like to mention two 
main goals that 1 think any person 
starting a home visit program would 
have as his goals: (l)a program to 
act as a support of, rather than a 
substitute for, family living (1 am 
concerned that the missionary view 
of helping does not destroy the 
potency of the family), and 
(2) long-range versus short-range in- 
tervention. 

It has been pointed out through 
research that many of the child- 
centered programs of the past that 
have been evaluated seemed to fail. 
It’s my opinion that children are 
elastic; you can change them, but as 
soon as your intervention ceases, 
they’ll change back. A good exam- 
ple ol this is the work done by 
Hcrcitcr and lingelmann which was 
recently reviewed by li, Kuno 
Bcller. The children arc now in the 
second or third grade, and in cog- 
nitive types of activity they are 
functioning at a level at or below 
those used for control. 1 feel it is 
necessary, in looking at this long- 
range goal, that we focus on bol- 
stering the permanent environment 
of the child rather than intervening 
in a temporary way; so, if funds are 
cut off or if the program ceases or a 
fad changes, the permanent envi- 
ronment which is the family will 
continue to provide the kind of 
experiences that arc essential. 



Secondly, 1 don’t think that it is 
too relevant to evaluate whether a 
home-centered program is better 
than a center-based program while 
the intervention is still going on, 
because if both of these programs 
have no effect on the child three 
years later, it doesn’t make too 
much difference what was happen- 
ing after we did the evaluation. So 
we have these two goals, looking at 
the long-range rather than the 
short-range effects of your work, 
and hoping that you will sec your 
work as a support of, rather than a 
substitution for, the family. 

Next I’d like to speak about 
some of the problems that we have 
encountered in the past five years 
and also tell you that you will be 
receiving a paper that talks about 
specific problems that you might 
run into during your training. That 
paper was to have been distributed 
today; fortunately, it was not, be- 
cause now I can speak about other 
things than what’s in the paper. 

One particular problem that we 
have run into is the desire of the 
home visitor to work with the child 
rather than with the family. This is 
very simple to understand. There is 
a good deal of satisfaction in work- 
ing with children. The rewards are 
there; you can see them on the 
faces of the children. You also have 
one less step in training, because 
you don't have to train someone to 
work with someone else; you can 
work directly with the child. How- 
ever, 1 think that if programs move 
in the direction of focusing on the 
child, you’ll end lip with interven- 
tion one or two hours a week, and 
really not affect the person or 
group of people you arc trying to 
target on. 

The second problem is the tend- 
ency to separate cognitive and emo- 
tional development. It is very im- 
portant not to do this; but when we 



look at materials, it’s much easier 
to write and create cognitive mate- 
rial than it is to create material for 
social and emotional development. 
It is very difficult to integrate 
activities to insure that these two 
tilings arc going on simultaneously. 
For the child 0-3, it is essential that 
we don’t have a cognitive curricu- 
lum for the mother to go through, 
step by step with the child, without 
her at least understanding some of 
the basic concepts of trust and 
integrating this with the social and 
emotional development of the 
child. 

A good example of this problem 
was the use of a booklet that Ira 
Gordon and 1 wrote called “Intel- 
lectual Stimulation for Infants and 
Toddlers.” This booklet was to 
provide a place from which people 
could start. A page, for instance, of 
a child playing with his mother on 
an object permanent to his activity 
was to be a point from which the 
mother could create more appropri- 
ate activities. We have found 
through use that this booklet has 
become a curriculum, a cognitive 
curriculum, which I personally feel 
shouldn’t be used that way. Also, 
all the training that was given to the 
home visitor in the use of this 
book, in how to get the mother to 
relate appropriately in the social 
and emotional realm, was missing as 
the booklet was distributed to 
other people. 

So. try not to forget the ideas of 
basic trust when you arc in the 
homes, and remember sonic of the 
research that Dick Bell has done 
where he shows that a young child 
who is firmly attached to his par- 
ents docs better in cognitive activ- 
ity. This attachment is emotional 
attachment. Though it is easy for 
evaluators and people providing the 
services to separate the cognitive 
and emotional realms, it is disas- 



trous and a problem that you arc 
going to have to deal with, 1 am 
sure. 

A third type of problem is rigid- 
ity in the use of cognitive materials. 
We need , to follow the horizontal 
dccoiiagc that Piaget talks about. 
We have to move out from the 
cognitive materials that we have 
and let the parent and child find 
the most appropriate match for 
their developing child. We cannot 
set up as a model one particular 
brand of cognitive stimulation or 
any other particular activity to be 
learned by the following week. We 
have had experiences in the past 
where the mother said to the home 
visitor, “I had the child up all night 
last night, because I knew you were 
coming back on Tuesday, and lie 
hasn’t accomplished a thing.” There 
arc some fascinating situations that 
go on in a home. 

Another point which, I think, is 
also critical has to do with the 
whole idea of schooling and educa- 
tion (which I think caused the 
problem, particularly for the Head 
Start population in the past); I 
would recommend that you not set 
up formal methods of education in 
your home intervention program. 
Let’s not try and set up another 
formal education situation for very 
young children. Schools have 
turned off many of the parents that 
you will be working with, and I 
would hope that home visitation is 
the way to bridge this block at the 
school door between “this is where 
the education begins,” and “in the 
home there is not education.” If 
your home visitation programs be- 
gin to move toward this formal 
setting-aside of time, 1 would view 
it as a problem and would hope 
that you would also. 

A fifth problem that we have 
run into is that reinforcement, as 
created in the minds of tire people 
who create the program, is often 
too exclusively child-centered, 
rather than being parent-centered. I 
mean by this that there is not 
enough joy and reward for the 
parents in doing some of these 



tilings. I think that a good example 
of parent reinforcement is Sesame 
Street ; one of the major reasons 
that Sesame Street is popular is not 
because of its appeal to the chil- 
dren, but because of its appeal to 
the parents. It is a very amusing and 
rewarding show for them to watch. 
Especially when you begin your 
home visits, you need to take en- 
joyable and appropriate activities 
that the mother will like to do and 
those that will give her some early 
successes with her child, in so 
doing, you create this vevy critical 
reinforcement whereby a child is 
reinforcing the mother by smiles 
and hugs, and you have an enjoy- 
able emotional state for doing early 
learning things. There arc other 
ways to emphasize this reinforce- 
ment for the parent, including 
showing the parent how materials 
and activities can be used by the 
child in his cradle or a solitary place 
in a way that the child will some- 
times be learning what would be 
used in other parts of the house in 
danger and trouble. You can also 
emphasize that siblings can interact 
with the children-not exclusively, 
because the adult/child reaction is 
the most important-but siblings do 
need to be involved in this activity 
and can then take some of the 
burden of day-to-day, full-time care 
off you, and in a very enjoyable 
way, 

A sixth problem is to make sure 
that the definition of the role of 
the home visitor is not too narrow. 
The home visitor has to deal with 
many types of needs. Family needs 
arc critical; the child’s needs arc not 
the only needs. If there is a disaster 
of social and economic reality in a 
family which saps motivation and 
energy, you arc not going to expect 
the mother to play with purple 
ovals when some matter of life or 
death is causing her not to focus on 
them. We need to have the role of 
the home visitor defined as an 
advocacy approach so that the 
home visitor becomes a prepared 
advocate and can recommend serv- 
ices, etc. 



As I speak of this particular 
problem, the next problem arises— 
namely, the difficult situation of 
dealing with dependency on our 
home visitor. We have many parents 
who become dependent on their 
home visitors. The home visitor 
could become a substitute mother 
or just a good friend who was never 
available before. This is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing. Many parents 
need to have this dependency. The 
problem arises when the home visi- 
tor needs to have this dependency 
and fosters it rather than moving on 
after an appropriate time, so that 
there is a transference and the 
mother is functioning on her own. 
It is gratifying to have someone 
dependent on you for support. 
Sometimes it takes an unbelievable 
amount of charity, as we have 
found out with our own profes- 
sional staff who fostered this same 
type of dependency when they 
were training our paraprofessionals. 
It takes a great deal of maturity to 
make sure that what you are doing 
is not perpetuating dependency and 
making a person less potent. 

An eighth problem is the exclu- 
sive use of a rniddle chiss model of 
child-rearing. 1 think that some of 
the data that has been presented 
recently by the Urban League re- 
ports (coming out a month from 
now), which talks of the strength of 
extended families, helps us to see 
that there arc many appropriate 
ways of parenting. A second point 
of interest here is that a great deal 
of the middle-class model is a myth. 
Many upper-class fathers spend 
only 37 seconds a day with their 
3-month-oId children. It is not ap- 
propriate for everyone. There are 
many models that we need to look 
at, and a number of articles have 
been written recently on ideas 
about home visiting and interven- 
tion. 

A ninth problem is one that I 
find often with very good home 
visit programs. This problem is a 
disinterest in evaluation that is al- 
most a refusal of the home visitor 
to take part in any type of evalua- 
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tion, or the idea that program direc- 
tors can’t spend time on it because 
it takes them away from the chil- 
dren. Two things need to be done. 
First, as expressed by Dr. Ziglcr, 
evaluation is important to OCD. 
Also, for any program to get fund- 
ing, it will have to do evaluations. 
More important is the very real 
need to find out if what you arc 
doing is good. Is it a myth? How 
often do you go in and sec what is 
going on? These arc evaluation 
needs also. 

The tenth problem occurred 
even though we had numbers of 
in-service meetings where we talked 
to paraprofcssionals; not until 
about a year after our home visit 
program started did we really get 
the trainers to submit to us some of 
the things that they thought they 
needed in in-service training. I have 
a list of some of the items that they 
‘wanted to have included in their 
training sessions. 

(!) They needed more reading 
materials on other projects of this 
type. People wanted to know what 
was going on in other parts of the 
country. 

(2) They wanted to talk with 
their group on a certain topic and 
tape-record it and then take apart 
their discussions, so that they 
would learn to be better able to 
speak in front of groups, because 
they wanted to take their methods 
to other communities. 

(3) They hoped to build their 
vocabularies on words essential to 
the project. 

(4) They wanted to learn to be 
more patient with mothers who 
dodged or missed appointments 
without a good or understandable 
explanation. 

(5) They also wanted more 
films on child development. 

(6) They wanted a short state- 
ment in everyday language of the 
aims and goals of the program. 

(7) They wanted to have lecture 
sessions where the home visitors 
read about a subject the week 
before and gave the lectures on the 
subject to the rest of the staff. 



(8) They needed to form some 
diplomatic way of informing the 
mother that an infant needs fewer 
people present during the training 
sessions and to know how to get 
mothers to understand that the 
baby’s attention would be greater 
toward the child development activ- 
ities if no one else was in the room. 

(9) They requested more role 
playing by some unknown person 
or staff member so that they could 
explain the project. 

(10) They wanted to bring in 
interesting articles from magazines, 
etc., concerning early childhood ed- 
ucation to discuss with the group. 

(11) They needed new ways to 
create enough interest to get all 
mothers to work with their babies 
between visits. 

This gets back to some tilings 
that some of you have already 
experienced. As home visitors start 
out in programs, they arc very 
enthusiastic. After a while as they 
get into the day-to-day activities, 
they sec that the hours arc long and 
the families don’t cooperate as 
much as they thought they would, 
and they move from the enthusiasm 
they had in the beginning to a great 
deal of pessimism. In order to work 
with this situation, you need in 
your early pre-service and in-service 
training to make sure that you 
don’t blow your horn too loudly 
and tell your home visitors all the 
tilings they can accomplish very 
quickly. If you do, it’s not true and 
they will be frustrated and de- 
jected. And many times, they will 
think that they arc failing, when 
they arc actually succeeding. 

I am emphasizing what Mr. Or- 
ton has said again here. This is a 
final problem which not just home 
visit projects, but all projects, 
havc-a lack of understanding of 
the limits of the program. For this 
particular program, a lack of under- 
standing puts a limit on the home 
visit program. Home visitation is 
only one type of early childhood 
intervention. Some people must be 
away from their children because of 
economic reasons. It is unrealistic 



to expect them to stay home for 
the program. Other people need 
relief from child care from time to 
time. Others, see that their adult 
role as a parent demands more than 
just time. In order to actualize 
themselves, they have to do other 
tilings. So others feel, and I agree 
with them, that it is in quality and 
not in quantity where your actions 
arc important between the parent 
and child. Please help OCD to help 
the Congress sec that many differ- 
ent kinds of day-care centers need 
to be encouraged. The role of the 
home visitor should be to help the 
family find that particular kind of 
service which is geared to the 
clianging family needs that we 
know arc absolutely real and may 
differ greatly. 

1 conclude, therefore, by asking 
you again to think about this as a 
major consideration. Home Start is 
taking into account the parent in 
the whole process of learning, but 
let’s not do what Mr. Orton warned 
us against, and try to make Home 
Start a panacea. Let’s realize that 
there arc other needs that families 
have. The centers arc still necessary 
for some people, but all kinds of 
family day-care arrangements can 
be made. Home Start can be one of 
them. 
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List of Conference Participants 



ABNER, Mrs. Maxine 
Home Start Visitor 
West Central W. Va. CAA 
1019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 
(304) 4854455 

ADAMS, Mrs. Maxine A. 

PC Chairman - HCCAA 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(713) 7484410 

AGUILAR, Miss Estella 
Teacher Trainer 
1244 East Lincoln 
Texas Migrant Council 
Brownsville, Texas 78520 

(512) 546-9201 

ALBAUM, Ms. Judith. 

Associate Director 
Advisory for Open Education 
90 Sherman Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
(617) 661-9310 

ALCARAZ, Mrs. Berneice D. 

HeadStart 

WACAPI 

352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 6721 1 
(316) 267-1045 

ANGUS, Mrs. Leslie 
State Training Officer 
Dept, of Education 
Lockhaven State College 
Lockhaven, Pennsylvania 17745 

ARRIOLA, Miss Helen D. 

Spanish Dame Pre-School Coordinator 
1855 East San Antonio 
San Jose, California 
(408) 259-1248 

BADGER, Ms. Earladeen D, 

Early Childhood Education Consultant 
7665 Shadowhill Way 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 

(513) 793-1243 



BAILS, Mrs. Grace 
Instructional Aide 
Hilltop Preschool Center 
1734 Washington Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53404 
(414) 632-9702 

BAINES, Mr. Hilton G.R. 

Chief, Program Operations 
OCD/DHEW 

300 South Wacker Drive, 29th Floor 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-1781 

BANKS, Miss Ralphaella 
Program Director 
P.E.A.C.E., Inc. 

Child Development Centers 
117-1 19 Gifford 
Syracuse, New York 13202 
(3)5) 475-0176 

BASIL, Miss Patricia 
Chester School 
3929 Erato Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 
(504) 821-8739 

BATTLE, Ms. Sarah 

Economic Opportunity Council 
195 North Arlington Avenue 
Reno, Nevada 89501 
(702) 322-8657 

BEATY, Mrs. Laverne 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

BELL, Ms Vivian V. 

Senior Associate 

Education & Development Corp. 

600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Suite 812 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 338-8720 
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BESSER,Mrs. Helen Elizabeth 
Home Start Director 
WACAPI 

352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
(316) 267-1045 

BIGGS, Mrs. Lucy C. 

State Training Officer, Head Start 

University of Tennessee 

Comm. & Ext. Building - Suite 426 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 

(615)974-2327 

BLOCK, Mr. John 
Director 

Parent/Child Center & Child 
Development -OCCSA 
Worcester, Vermont 
(802) 525-3163 

BLYTH,MissCarolync 

225 Pennsylvania Avenue W. 

Warren, Pennsylvania 1 6365 
(814) 723-1712 

BOGAN, Mrs. Ella R. 

Coordinator - Home Start 
Xavier University CDA 
2238 Caffin Avenue 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

BOLTON, Mrs. Mary 
29 Bevier Street 

Binghamton, New York 1 390 1 
(607) 722-5439 

BORSAVAGE, Mrs. Julia E. 

Home Visitor, Project Home Start 
160 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, New York 1 390 1 
(607) 722-5304 

BRADDY,Mrs, Jo Ann 
Home Start Director 
Box 248 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Dardanc’lc, Arkansas 72834 
(501 ; "294655 

BREWSTER, Mrs. Ethclyn 
Program Consultant 
TARCOG Human Resources Prog. 
2603 Leeman Ferry Road, S.W. 
Huntsville, Alabama 3580 1 
(205) 5344969 



BRIGHT, Mrs. Hazel 
Home Visitor - Home Start 
Clinch-Powell Ed. Coop. 
Harrogate, Tennessee 37752 
(615) 869-3605 

BURD,Mr. Eugene P. 

Supr. Program Oper. Br. 

Food & Nutrition Service 
500 12th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

(202) 963-5177 

BURLEIGH, Mr. Henry, Jr. 

1642 North Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 
(216) 264-1228 

BURTON, Mrs. Bettyc D. 

WACAPI 

352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 
(316) 267-1045 

BURTON, Mrs. Gayle L. 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20235 
(202) 967-5071 

CALVO, Miss Josic 
Visiting Teacher 
Texas Migrant Council 
Route 1 , Box 454 
Weslaco, Texas 78596 
(512) 968-5461 

CAMPBELL, Mrs. Bertie 
Home Visitor - Home Start 
Clinch-Powell Ed. Coop. 
Harrogate, Tennessee 37752 
(615) 869-3605 

CARMICHAEL, Dr. Benjamin E. 
Appalachia Educational Lab. Inc. 
Box 1 348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
(304) 344-8371 

CARROLL, Miss Billie 
Coordinator-Home Start 
Xavier University - CDA 
2723 Piety 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
(504) 949-3323 
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CHARTON, Mrs. Louise 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Dardanelle , Arkansas 72834 
(501)229 4655 

CHASE, Mrs. Juanita P. 

Child Dev. Administrator 
Office of Child Development 
1100 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore , Maryland 21201 
(301)383-3598 

CHENIER, Mr. Charles 

State Training Officer — Head St. 
100 Eastside Street 
Tuskegee , Alabama 36083 

CIEPLY, Miss Donna 
Home Start Visitor 
ACTION, Inc. 

24 Elm Street 

Gloucester, Massachusetts 01930 
(617) 283-7874 

CLEWORTH, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 

Head Start Director 
Wood County Head Start 
441 Garfield Street 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 54494 
(715) 424-2581 

COOK, Mrs* Amy G. 

Project Developmental Coordinator 
Neighborhood Parent-Child Center 
Community Service Council 
615 North Alabama Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317)6344311 

DAVIS, Mrs. Josephine J. 

Home Visitor, Home Start 
67 South Main 
Millville, Utah 84326 
(801)753-0951 

DAWOODJEE, Mr. Ebrahim M. 
Project Director 
Frederick Douglass Child Dev. 
Center, Inc. 

4050 Buckingham Road 
Los Angeles, California 90008 
(213) 295-2511 



DECKER, Mrs. Geraldine 

Chairman, Parent Policy Council 
Head Start 

Economic Opp. Board of Washoe County 
195 North Arlington Avenue 
Reno, Nevada 89501 
(702) 322-8657 

DECKER, Mr. Robert M. 

Program Coordinator 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
Child Development Program 
1666 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20235 
(202) 9674 661 

DELORIA, Dr. Dennis 
Director of Research 
High/Scope Ed. Research Foundation 
1 25 North Huron Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313) 485-2000 

DIAZ, Mrs. Lupita 
Teacher Assistant 
Santa Clara County Head Start 
99 Notre Dame 
San Jose, California 95110 
(408)299-2417 

DICKERSON, Miss Mary 
Home Visitor 

Harris County Community Action 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(713)7484410 

DOKECKI,Dr. Paul R. 

DARCEE 
Box 151 

George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
(615) 327-8236 

DONNELLY, Mr. Charles J. 

Behavioral Research Laboratories 
1629 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 223-68 81 

DRAINE, Mrs. Pearl M. ' 

Child Development Specialist 
HEW, Federal Office Building 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816)3745404 
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DuBOSE, Miss Dorothy 
Editorial Director 
Thresh old/Macmillan 
4th Floor 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 1 0022 
(212) 935-2000 

EDELEN, Sister Loyola 

Coordinator of Special Programs in 
Education - Xavier University 
391 2 Pine Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 
(504)486-7429 

EDWARDS, Mrs. Sally A. 

Parent Involvement Social Service 
Specialist 
OCD/DHEW 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816)374-5401 

ELARD0, Dr. Richard 

Asst. Prof,, Univ. of Arkansas 
and Research Associate, Center 
for Early Development & Education 
8 14 Sherman 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 
(501)372-1853 

ELLIS. Mrs. Daisy 

Unit Leader, Hilltop Preschool Center 
I 734 Washington Avenue 
Racine. Wisconsin 53403 

EMSWILKR. Miss Margaret D. 

Child Development Specialist 

OCD/DIIEW 

1507 Pad lie 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(214)749-2121 

EPSTEIN. Mr. Edmund N. 

Admin. Director, Med. Consult. Svee. 
Project Head Start 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
1801 Hiiiman Avenue 
Evanston. Illinois 60201 
(312)869 4 2 5 5 

EYSTER. Mr. George 

Appalachian Adult Educ. Center 
U.P.O. 1353 

Morehead, Kentucky 4035 1 
(606)784-9229 



FEIN, Mr. Robert 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 138 
(617) 492-7100 

FlTCHUE,Mr. Tony 
National Urban League 

55 East 52nd Street 1 

New York, New York 10022 

(212)486-0185 

FLOYD, Mrs. Ruth 

Policy Council Chairman 
Southern Iowa Econ. Dev. Assoc. 

214 Commercial St. 

Ottumwa, Iowa 
(51 5) 682-8741 

FOX, Miss Linda L. 

Education & Development Corp. 

600 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 338-8720 

FRANK, Mr. Boris 

Project Director, RFD,and Manager, 

Special Projects 
U. of Wis. Television Center 
3313 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705 
(6 0 8) 2632121 

FRANKENBURG, Dr. William K. 

Associate Prof, of Pediatrics 
Univ. of Colo. Medical Center 
4200 East Ninth Avenue, Box 2741 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
(3 03) 394*7940 

FREEDMAN, Mrs. Ruth 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 492-7 1 00 

GAGE, Dr. Jim A. 

■ Child Development Specialist, OCD 
1961 Stout Street 
Den vc r, Colorado 80202 

(303) 837-3972 i 
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GAINER, Mr. Abe 

Children’s TV Workshop 
Chicago Field Service Coordinator 
Sesame Street 

4647 So. Cottage Grove Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60653 
(312) 538-4000 

GAINES, Mrs. Marcella 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 22 9 4655 

GARBER, Dr. Malcolm 
IDHR, 513 Weil Hall 
College of Education, Univ. of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
(904) 392-0741 

GENTRY, Mr. Thomas A. 

Clinch-Powcll Educational Coop. 
Harrogate , Tennessee 37752 
(615) 869-3605 

GILLIAM, Miss Jeanctta 

Program Coordinator, HCCAA 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(713) 7484410 

G10NTA, Ms. Caroline D. 

OCD/DHEW 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York, New York 10007 

(212) 2644437 

GOODROE, Mrs. Paula 
Educational Coordinator 
George Peabody College 
Box 43 

Nashville, Tennessee 3 7 203 
(615) 327-8290 

GORDON, Mrs. Annie C. 

Home Visitor 

The Day Nursery Association 
2084 Cornell Road 
Clevel and, Ohio 44 1 06 
(216) 421-7880 

GRACIA, Mr. Robert 
320 Washington Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 
(617) 734-9100 



GRADEL, Dr. Dorothy V. 

Executive Director 
Project Homes tart 
160 Hawley Street 
Binghamton , New York 1 390 1 
(607) 722-5 3 04 

GRAY, Dr. Susan W. 

1 12 Northampton Plaza 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 

(919)933-5474 

GREEN, Mrs. Rose 
HeadStart 
OCD/DHEW 
P.O. Box 1 1 82 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7790 

GRIFFEN, Miss Estelle G. 

Regional Training Officer 
HeadStart, Dept, of Public Welfare 
Centennial Building - 4th Floor 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 
(612)296-6 1 37 

GRIFFIN, Mrs. Claudia C. 

WACAP1 

352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
(316) 267-1045 

GULEY, Miss Christina 
Educational Coordinator 
Project Homestart 
160 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, New York 13901 
(607) 722-5304 

HAMPTON, Mrs. AnnM. 

Field Supervisor, ECE, Clinch-Powcll 
Educational Cooperative 
Harrogate, Tennessee 37752 
(615) 869-36 05 

HARASHE, Mrs. Rosemary 
9448 Tealridge Drive 
Sappington, Missouri 
(314)842-1056 

HARRIS, Ms. Christine D. 

5754 Howe Street, Apt 4 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15232 
(412) 363-1720 



HARRIS, Mrs. Juanita 
3148 Velma Court 
EHenwood, Georgia 30049 
(404) 241-8655 

HEENAN, Ms. Alice 

Manager— Special Marketing Projects 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
2000 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 600 25 
(312) 729-3000 

HELLER, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 

PAR Projects 
576 Hill Terrace 
Winnctka, Illinois 60093 
(312)446-7927 

HENRY, Mrs. Ceralene S. 

Home Visitor 

Macon Program for Progress 
50 East Main Street 
Franklin, North Carolina 28734 
(704)524-4471 

HESS, Mrs. RuthB. 

Parent Coordinator 
Macon Program for Progress 
50 East Main Street 
Franklin, North Carolina 28734 
(704) 524-4471 

HODGES, Dr. Waiter L. 

Professor of Early Education 
Director, Follow Through Sponsor Model 
Dept, of Early Childhood Educ. 

Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 658-2595 

HOLMES, Mrs. Westecn 
Home Visitor Supervisor 
P.O.Box 724 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 456-5858 

110RMAN, Mrs. Margaret 
Tri-CAP Home Start 
P.O.Box 1205 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 
(612) 251-1612 

HORTON, Mrs. Della 
Parent Work Coordinator 
DARCEE 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Box 1 5 1 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
(615)327-8245 



HUGHES, Miss Linda M. 

Community Coordinator 

Office of Early Childhood Development 

31 1 East 14th Street, Rm. 200 

Austin, Texas 7871 1 

(512)475-1833 

HUMENlUK,Mrs. Jean A. 

HeadStart Director 

Bi-County Community Action Council 

Box 553 

Bemidji, Minnesota 56601 
(218)751-4500 

HUPP, Mrs. Mary H. 

Asst. Proj. Coordinator, West 
Central W.Va.CAA 
1019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(304)4854455 

HUSH, Mr. Lawrence W. 

Planning & Program Dev. Officer 
P.E.A.C.E. 

117-1 19 Gifford Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 
(315)475-0176 

HUSTON, Mrs. Bernice M. 

Anoka County Council of Econ. Opp., Inc 
Anoka County Courthouse 
Anoka, Minnesota 55303 
(612)4214760, ext. 236 

fjJYftlAN, Mrs. Kenneth 
4 Yale St. 

University City, Missouri 63130 

ISBELL, Mrs. Lou W. 

Head Start Regional Training Officer 
309 Gwynn Hall, UMC 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
(314) 449-933 1 , ext, 218 

IWAOKA, Mrs. Diane 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(21 7)333-1386 

JAEGER, Sister Ann Clarice 
Director, Archdiocesan School 
Head Start 

4140 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63108 
(314) FR 14980 
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JEFFERSON, Mrs. Marthola 

Teacher, Santa Clara County H/S 
99 Notre Dame 
San Jose, California 95110 
(408) 299-2417 

JERNIGAN, Mrs. Ernestine I. 

Acting Director 

Santa Clara County Head Start 

99 Notre Dame 

San Jose, California 95 1 1 0 

(408) 299-2417 

JESSEN,Mrs. Mariana 

Early Childhood Educ. Specialist 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20242 
(202) 343-7387 

JHIN, Dr. Kyo R. 

Pirector,TARCOG Human Resources Program 
2603 Leeman Ferry Road, S.W. 

Huntsville, Alabama 35801 

(205) 534-4969 

JOHNSON, Mrs. Gwendolyn T. 

Community Representative 
DHEW 

50 7th Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404) 526-3 731 

JOHNSON, Miss Lynn 
Home Start Coordinator 
Xavier University of Louisiana 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 
(504) 486-7429 

JONES, Mr. Edward M. 

H/S Regional Training Officer 
Alaska Methodist University 
Anchorage, Alaska 
(907) 272-4401, ext. 263 

JONES, Mr. Frank I. 

Child Dcvel opment Specialist 
OCD/DHEW 

1321 Second Avenue, Rm. 6032 
Arcade Plaza Building 
Seattle, Washington 98101 

(206) 442-0260 

JONES, Mr. Richard L. 

Training Coordinator 
Day Nursery Association 
2084 Cornell Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
(216) 421-7880 



JONNSON, Mr. Jerry C. 

State Training Officer 

Project Head Start, School of Home Ec. 

University of Nevada 

Reno, Nevada 89507 

(702) 784-6010 

JOYCE, Mrs. Sharon 
Social Service Supervisor 
P.O.Box 1185 
Head Start Program 
Everett, Washington 98201 
(206) 252-5141 

KAPFER,Mr. Ed 
Photographer 
3240 S. 28th St., #302 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 

(703) 931-0006 

KAPFER,Mrs. Sherry 
Home Start Program Associate 
Office of Child Development 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7498 

KATZ, Mr. Ed 
H/S State Training Officer 
704 Forestry Tower 
Evandale Campus, West Va. Univ. 
Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 

KEARINS, Mrs. Kathy 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 492*7100 

KEENER, Mrs. Lois 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanclle, Arkansas 72834 
(SOI) 2294655 

KELLY, Dr. Howard L. 

Asst. Director, Regional Dental 
Program, DHEW 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19 108 
(215) 597-9142 

KENDRICK, Mrs. Ruth 
Home Start Nurse 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanclle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 



.KENNEDY, Mr. A. J. 

Director 

St. Louis Model Cities Agency 
Civil Courts Bldg. 1st FI. Mezz. 

1 2th & Market Streets 
St. Louis, Missouri 631 01 

KING, Mrs. Avon 
Conference Aide 
309 69th Place 

Scat Pleasant, Maryland 20027 
(301) 336*3021 

KING, Mrs. Bonnie 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

DardancIIc, Arkansas 72834 
(501)229-4655 

KING, Mr. Lonnie C. 

Branch Manager 
Volt Tech. Corp. 

795 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 3033 1 
(404) 876-6354 

KIRBY, Mr. Fred J. 

Project Director 

Kipp Data Dynamics, Inc. 

152 East Reynolds Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 

KIRK.Dr. Girvin 

621 Psychology Building 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 333-7655 

KLAREN, Mrs. Marta 
Child-Care Coordinator 
Northeast Kingdom 4-C Committee 
90 Main Street 
Newport. Vermont 05855 

KLOITEN, Miss Dawn E. 

IleadStart Director 
2230 Northwestern Avenue 
Racine. Wisconsin 53404 
(414) 637-05 1 1 

KNOPP. Ms. Phyllis 

West Central W. Va. CAA 
1019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 26 10 1 
(304)485-4455 



KRESH, Dr. Esther 
Research Associate, OCD 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 2001 3 
(202) 755-7750 

LALLY, Dr. J. Ronald 
Director, Syracuse Univ. Children’s Ctr. 
1 00 Walnut Place 
Syracuse, New York 
(3 15) 476-5541, ext. 3023 

LANDRUM, Ms. Eulila 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

DardancIIc, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

LEE, Mrs. Barbara 
Head Start State Training Officer 
Chcyncy State College 
P.O. Box 129 

Chcyncy, Pennsylvania 19319 
(215) 399-6911 

LEET, Mr. John 

Program Development Specialist 
Human Development Corp. 

1321 Clark Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

LEITMAN, Dr. Allan 
Director, Advisory for Open Education 
90 Shennan Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
(617) 661-9310 

LEONARD, Mr. A. B. 

Director of Head Start, HCC AA 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(713) 7484410 

LESNICK, Mr. Howard M. 

Director of Instructional Programs 
Education Turnkey Systems, Inc. 

1660 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 293-5950 

LESTER, Miss Hattie M. 

Head Start Director 
Sell- Dist., City of Pontiac 
350 Wide Track 
Pon t iac, Michigan 45058 
(3 13) 338-9151, ext. 348 
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LEWIS, Mrs. MaryS. 

Child Dev. Specialist, OCD-DHEW 
50 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, California 94 1 02 
(415) 556-8264 

LINDSKOG, Mr. Gerald A. 

Head Start Regional Training Officer 
Dept, of Public Welfare 
Centennial Building, 4th II. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 
(612) 296-6886 

LOTT, Mrs. Jane 
Home Start Visitor 
West Central W. Va. CAA 
1019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(304) 485-4455 

LOTT, Mr. Oscar 

President, Education and Development Corp. 
600 New Hampshire Avc., N.W. 

Suite 812 

Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 338*8720 

LOVE, Dr. John 

High/Scopc Ed. Research Foundation 
1 25 North Huron Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

(313) 485-2000 

MaeFARLAND, Mrs. Laura 
Conference Aide 
1421 1 8th Street, S.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20020 
(202) 678*1187 

MALONEY, Mr. Thomas R. 

Director 
Inner City Office 
Catholic Family Service 
233 I Mullanphy Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 

(314) FR 1*4980 

MARGOSIAN, Mrs. RoscK, 

Director, Home Start 
ACTION, Inc. 

24 Elm Street 

Gloucester, Massachusetts 01930 
(617) 283-7874 



MARKEY, Mrs. GIcnna B. 

Education Coordinator 
Head Start/Homc Start Program 
67 South Main 
Millville, Utah 84326 
(80!) 753-095! 

MARMON, Mrs. Harriett 
Director of Education 
Office of Navajo Econ. Opportunity 
P.O. Box 589 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 
(602) 729-5250 

MARTIN, Mrs. Mary 
Director, Home Start 
Day Nursery Association 
2084 Cornel! Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216)421-7880 

MARTIN, Mr. Reed 

Research Press Company 
261 2 North Mattis Avenue 
Champaign, Illinois 6 1 820 
(202) 547-1150 

MASTBROOK, Mr. David 
Regional Support 
OCD/DHEW 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7800 

McCLURE, Dr. James 

Washington University-School of Medicine 

Dept, of Psychiatry 

4940 Audubon 

St. Louis, Missouri 631 10 

McCRANEY, Mrs. Harriett E. 

Advisory of Child Dev. Program 
Project Head Start 
166! West Penn. Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 
(414) 272-5600, ext. 120 

MEHOKE, Mrs. Pamela 
Unit Leader 

Hilltop Preschool Center 
1 734 Washington Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53403 
(414) 632-9702 
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MICOTTI, Mrs. Toni R. 

Director 

Spanish Dame Bilingual Ed. Proj. 

Santa Clara Co. 

Office of Education 
45 Santa Teresa St. 

San Jose, California 
(408) 259-1248 

MILLS, Mrs. Marie A. 

Head Start Coordinator 
195 North Arlington Avenue 
Reno, Nevada 89501 
(702) 322-8657 

MINER, Miss Sally L. 

State TrainingOfficcr 
Head Start 

Utah State University 
Family Life Building 
Logan, Utah 84321 
(801) 7524100, ext. 7607 

MOORE, Mrs. Dcria F. 

Program Specialist-Nutrition 
Office of Child Development 
Head Start 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 2001 3 
(202) 755-7798 

MOORE, Rev. Douglas E. 

2737 1/2 Martin Luther King Avc., S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 

(202) 562-3800 

MORAN, Mrs. Estciia D. 

Educational Coordinator, Head Start 
P.O. Box 724 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
(907) 459-5858 

MOREI1ARDT. Mrs. Margery M. 

Chief, Planning, Research and Development 
West Central VV. Va. CAA 
1019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(304) 4354455 

MOSES, Miss Kathleen I. 

Children’s Television Workshop 
1 Lincoln Plaza 
New York, New York 
(212) 595-3456 



MOUDY, Mrs. Sandra 
Nutritionist 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

MOWERY, Miss Marie 

Family Education Specialist 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

MYCUE, Mrs. ElcnaS. 

Information Specialist 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Early 
Childhood Education 
805 W. Penn. Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-1386 

MYERS, Mr. Gene J. 

Principai/Traincr 
Northwest Social Systems 
1123 Pike Street 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
(206) MA 2-7761 

NAUTA, Miss Marrit t 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 492-7100 

NAVE, Mrs. Lcttic 
Head Start Director 
ONEO Child Dev. Program 
Box 589 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 
(602) 729-5250 

NEAS, Miss Mary U. 

Assoc. State Training Officer 
Head Start 
University of Tenn. 

Comm. & Ext. Building, Room 426 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
(615)974-2327 

NEWMAN, Mrs. Brenda A. 

Ford Foundation 
322 East 43rd Street 
New York, New York 
(212) 573-5013 
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NOBLE, Mrs. Sheri N. 

Head Start/Home St'irt Director 
179 North Main 
Logan, Utah 84321 
(801) 753-0951 

NYANDORO, Mrs. Claire J. 

N.J. Early Childhood Learning 
& Development Center 
447 Eighteenth Avenue 
Newark, N.J. 07103 

(201) 242-7116 

OTARRELL, Miss Brigid 
Deputy Area Manager 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 492-7100 

O'KEEFE, Dr. Ann 
Director, Home Start 
Office of Child Development 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 

(202) 755-749(8 

OLIVER, Mr. Eddy L. 

Home Start Consultant 
Xavier University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(504) 486-7429 

OLIVER, Mrs. Mary Frances G. 

Deputy Director 

Piedmont Community Actions, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5374 
Spartanburg, S.C. 29301 
(803) 585-8183 

OREM, Mr. Reginald C. 

Box 379 

College Park, Maryland 20740 
(301) 935-5283 

ORTON, Mr. Richard E. 
Director-Project Head Start 
OCDDHEW 
400 6th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7790 

OSBORNE, Mrs. Carol L. 

Community Representative 
OCDDHEW 

50 Seventh Street, N.E. - Room 359 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404) 526-3671 



OSER, Mrs. Marie M. 

Program Director, Head Start 
Aid to Culturally Deprived Children 
15311 Blue Ridge Boulevard 
Missouri City, Texas 77459 

PAGE, Mrs. Sonobia 
Home Visitor 
Project Homestart 
160 Hawley Street 
Binghamton , New York 1 390 1 
(607) 722-5304 

PAHL. Miss Susie 

Home Start Coordinator 
West Central W. Va.CAA 
1 019 Murdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(304) 485-4455 

PARKER. Mrs. Margaret A. 
Community Teacher Program 
46 Moran Street 
Rochester. New York 146 1 1 
(716)404-9368 

PASTARD, Oeic 

Director. Research & Program Dev. 
HDC 

1321 Clark 

St. Louis. Missouri 

PAXTON, Mrs. Judy A. 

Home Visitor 

Macon Program for Progress 
50 East Main Street 
Franklin, North Carolina 
(704) 524*4471 

PELLEGRINO, Miss Mary E. 

Assistant Coordinator 

Early Education Project 

401 Capitol Heights Boulevard 

Capitol Heights, Maryland 20027 

(301)735-4422 

V, 

V l*4£RRY,Mrs. Gail M. 

West Central W. Va.CAA 
IOI9 Mu rdoch Avenue 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 26101 
(304) 4854455 

PHILLIPS. Mr. Cloyd 
Executive Director 
Economic Opportunity Board of 
Washoe County 
Reno, Nevada 
(702)322-8621 
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PINA, Mrs. Linda 
Home Visitor 

Harris County Community Action Assoc. 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houst on , Texas 7702 1 
(713) 748-4410 

PIXLEY, Mrs. Earlene E. 

Home Visitor 
Home Start Program 
67 South Main 
Millville, Utah 84326 
(801) 753-0951 

POINTER, Miss Avis Y. 

AssT. Director 
Supplementary Associates 
4301 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

(202) 244-1570 

PORTER, Ms. Nona P. 

Home Start. Coordinator 
ACTION, Inc. 

24 Elm Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930 
(617) 283-7874 

POWERS, Mrs. Peggy K. 

Child Dev. Specialist 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 229-4655 

PRICE, Mr. BenM. 

Regional Manager-Distributor Sales 
General Learning Corp. 

3272 Peachtree Road, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
(404) 237-0382 

PROBY, Miss Ora L. 

Coordinator, Home Start 
Xavier University 
CDA 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
(504) 581-1894 

PUSHAW, Mr. David R. 

Executive Director 
Institute for the Development of 
Creative Child Care 
94 Ivanhoe, N.E. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(313) 949-9081 



REASONER, Mrs. Linda H. 

Home Start Trainer 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 229-4655 

RHEM,Mrs. Lola M. 

809 North Federal Avenue 
Mason City, Iowa 5040 1 
(515)423-9463 

RICH, Mrs. Dorothy K. 

Director 

The Home and School Institute 
P.O.Box 4847 
Cleveland Park 
Washington, D.C. 

(202) 362-6772 

ROBINSON, Miss Mayo 
Black Cultural Center 
P.O.Box 1303 ' 

Trenton, N.J. 

(609) 989-7215 

ROHWEDER, Mrs. Irene 
Education Coordinator 
Head Start Program 
P.O.Box 1185 
Everett, Washington 98201 
(206) 252-5141 

ROSS, Mrs. Maureen 
Community Rep. 

OCD/DHEW 
50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 
(415) 556-8264 

RUDD, Mrs. Amanda S. 

Field Enterprises 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
(312) 341-8828 

RUDD, Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Community Rep. 

OCD/DHEW 
JFK Federal Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
(617) 223-6450 



RUMMEL, Mrs. Jeanette R. 

Regional Training Officer 
Head Start 
3201 Wheeler Street 
Box 273 

Houston, Texas 77004 
(713) 528-7818 

RUOPP, Mr. Richard 
Abt Associates 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 023 1 8 
(617)492-7100 

SANDERS, Mrs. Ruby 
Home Start Supervisor 
Bates Child Dev. Center 
Bates, Arkansas 72924 
(501) 637-2600 

SANDOVAL, Mr. Arthur 
Coordinator 
Navajo Home Start 
ONEO 
Box 589 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 
(602) 729-5250 

SCHAEFER, Dr. Earl 
School of Public Health 
University of North Carolina 
Chape! Hi!!, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 966-2017 

SCHMIDT, Mrs. J. 

908 Albey Lane 

St. Louis, Missouri 63132 

SCOTT, Dr. Ralphs. 

Director, Educational Clinic 
Professor, University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
(319) 273-2648 

SEGUIN, Miss Florence 

Home Start Program Associate 
Office of Child Development 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 2001 3 
(202) 755-7498 

SEIFERT, Ms. Marian 

United Neighborhood Houses 
1 14 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) LE2-7360 



SELBY, Mrs. Judy 

Home Start, Public School District #3 1 
Bemidji State College 
Pine Hall 130B 
Bemidji, Minn. 56601 

SELDEN,Mr. David 

c/o Congressman James Symington 
Capito! Hill 
Washington, D.C. 

SHELDON, Mrs. Brooke 
New Mexico State Library 
300 Don Gasper Street 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505)827-2103 

SHELTON, Mr. James L. 

OCD/DHEW 
50 7th Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404) 526-3966 

SHEPARD, Mr. Larry 
Planning Director 
216 Commercial 

Southern Iowa Econ. Dev. Assoc. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
(515) 682-8741 

SHUEY, Dr. Rebekah 
Training Specialist 
OCD/DHEW 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202) 755-7710 

SHUFFIELD, Mrs. Claudine 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501)2294655 

SIMMS, Mr. Gregory F. 

Executive President 
New Approach Method 
194 Brunswick Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 086 1 8 
(609) 989-7215 

SIMPSON, Ms. Claire E. 

Coordinator of PEER 
Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia 

3242 A Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20020 
(202) 6294950 
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SKAGGS, Ms. Gail E. 

OCD/DHEW 
601 East 12th 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-5401 

SMITH, Mrs. Barbara 
Head Start Director 
Southern Iowa Econ. Dev. Assoc. 

216 Commercial 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
(515) 682-8741 

SMITH, Mrs. Becky 
Teacher’s Aide 

TARCOG Human Resources Program 
2603 Leeman Ferry RoadS.W. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 
(205) 5344969 

SMITH, Miss Karen 

Home Start Coordinator 
Xavier University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(504) 486-7429 

SM1THDEAL, Ms. Bonnie 
Kaplan School Supply 
1 18 South Hawthorne Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27103 
(919) 725-0551 

SOLOMON, Dr. Warren 
CEMREL 

10670 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. Ann, Missouri 63074 
(314) 429-3535 

SPICER, Mrs. Paulette 
Teacher 

TARCOG Human Resources Program 
2603 Leeman Ferry Road, S.W. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 
(205) 5344969 

STACKS, Mrs. Beverly 
Home Start Visitor 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanclle. Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

STARMS, Mrs. Frances 
Head Start Director 
P.O. Drawer 10-K 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 5320 1 
(414) 475-8076 



STE1NSIEK, Mrs. Ruth A. 

Regional Training Officer 
P.O. Box 8C8 

State University, Arkansas 72467 
(501) 972-3055 

STEVENS, Mrs. Roberta F. 

Home Visitor, Home Start 
ACTION, Inc. 

24 Elm Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930 
(617) 283-7874 

STOCK, Dr. Barbara M. 

Social Analyst 
Data Dynamics, Inc. 

152 East Reynolds Road 
Suite 104 

Lexington, Kentucky 
(606) 2724551 

STOKES, Mrs. Lila M. 

Home Start Parent Rep. 

ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 72834 
(501) 2294655 

STRADLEY, Mrs. Rebecca S. 

Head Start Director 
The Opportunity Corp. of Madison- 
Buncombe Counties 
133 Livingston Street 
Asheville, North Carolina 28801 
(704) 253-1281 

STUBBS, Mr. Johnnie L. 

Childhood Dev. Administrator 
OCD/DHEW 
1 100 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore , Maryland 21201 
(301) 383-5624 

STUMPE, Dr. Doris M. 

Ass’t. Superintendent, Elem. Ed. 
Ferguson-Florissant District 
Ferguson, Missouri 63 1 35 
(314) 521-2000 

STURGIS, Mr. Abraham 
Director, Home Start 
Xavier University 
CDA 

3912 Pine Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

(504) 486-7429 
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TAYLOR, Miss Betty J. 

Assistant Supervisor 
Special Programs and Projects 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Department of Economic Security 
New Capitol Annex Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-4411 

TERRILL, Mrs. Imo M. 

Career Dev. Director, WACAPI 
HcadStart 
352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
(316) 267-1040 

THORNTON, Mrs. Linda L. 

Diffusion Specialist 
Appalachia Educational Lab. 
P.O.Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
(304) 344-8371, ext. 69 

TONEY, Mr. Elton 

Program Operations Director 
ARVAC, Inc. 

Box 248 

Dardancllc, Arkansas 72834 
(501)2294655 

TSCHIDA, Mrs. Diane 
Tri-CAP Home Start 
P.O.Box 1205 
St. Cloud, Minn. 56301 
(612)251-1612 

TUCK, Dr. Betty H. 

Director, Ed. Services, Div. Ill 
Far West Lab. for Educational R&D 
Hotel Claremont 
Berkeley, California 94705 
(415)841-9710 

VAUGHAN, Mrs. Winona 
Supervisor 

Wee Care Child Dev. Center 
. Dover, Arkansas 72837 
(501)331-2331 

VICINANZA, Dr. Paul J. 

Child Dev. Specialist 
OCD/DHEW 
P.O.Box 12900 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19108 
(215) 597-9035 



VILLARREAL, Mr. Albert E. 

Program Administrator for Early 
Childhood Dev. Center 
3 1 09 Carver 
Corpus Chris ti, Texas 

WAGNER, Mrs. Dorothy A. 

Nutritionist 
Delta Area Head Start 
University of Missouri 
223 King Avenue 
Portagcville , Missouri 63873 
(3 1 4) 379*3842 

WALLACH, Lorraine 

Director. Erikson Institute for Early 
Education 
1525 E. 53rd St. 

Chicago, Illinois 60615 
(3 1 2) 493-0200 

WALLHER, Mr. Ted 
Samsonite Corp. 

609 S.W. 14th Street 
Loveland, Colorado 80537 

WATCHKE, Mrs. Alice M. 

Anoka County Council of Econ. Opp., Inc. 

Courthouse 

Anoka, Minn. 55303 

(612)421-4760 

WATTS, Miss EditliS. 

Head Start Director 

Kenosha Unified School District No. I 

625 52nd Street 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53 140 

(414) 658-237 1, ext. 77 

WEIKART, Dr. David 

High/Scope Ed. Research Foundation 
125 North Huron Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48 1 97 
(313)485-2000 

WEINBERGER, Mrs. Betty 
.PAR Projects 
576 Hill Terrace 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
(312) 446-7927 

WEISSMAN, Mrs. Lindy 

Head Start State Training Officer 
Cheyney State College, Box 1 29 
Cheyney, Penn. 1 9319 
(215) 399-6911 
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WELLER, Ms. Sherri L. 

Home Start Teacher 

Wood County Head Start 

441 Garfield Street 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 54494 

(715) 424-2581 

WESCOTT, Ms. Elizabeth M. 

Greater Fairbanks Head Start Assn. 
Box 724 

Fairbanks, Alaska 99707 
(907) 456-5858 

WILLIAMS, Mr. Kenton A. 

Assistant Regional Director 
OCD/DHEW 
601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-5401 

WITT, Dr. George 
Executive Director 
LEAP, Inc. 

Home Start Program 
59 Whitney Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut 065 1 1 
(203) 624-0720 

WORD, Miss C. Gail 
R & D Division 
Atlanta Public Schools 
224 Central Avenue 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404)659-3381 

WYCKOFF,Mrs. Helen E. 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20235 
(202) 967-5071 

YAZZIE, Mr. Edwin L. 

Area Coordinator — Director 
Navajo ICAP HS T&TA 
Box 589 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 
(602) 729-5948 

YOUNG, Mrs. Shirley H. 

Home Start Director 
Macon Program for Progress 
50 East Main Street 
Franklin, North Carolina 28734 
(704) 5244471 
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